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Cuapter XII. 
HER FATHER’S FRIEND. 


“TFI\WO for me; one to you, Lady; none for you, Dora; and one 
for you, Patricia ;” said Mr, Hamley, dealing out the letters 
like cards the next morning at breakfast. 

Patricia crimsoned with undisguised embarrassment as she received 
a letter written in a strange hand—a man’s hand—with the local 
postmark on the cover. She said nothing, but quietly laid it beside 
her plate and began to eat her breakfast. 

Her aunt looked at her sharply. It seemed strange to her, first, 
that Patricia should have a letter at all; next, that she should be so 
jadifferent about reading it as not to open it, as any one else would 
have done; or if not indifferent, then so much the reverse as not to be 
able to look at it before other people. Who could be her correspon- 
dent? There was something here defying and mysterious; and Mrs. 
Hamley never forgave either independence or mystery. People 
of arbitrary wills, and with a disposition to herd souls like sheep, 
seldom do. 

This was one of the reasons why she liked dear Dora so much. She 
used to say, when speaking of that young person as she often did, 
and giving a reason for the faith that was in her, that dear Dora had 
not had a secret from her since she came under her roof; and had 
never been ashamed to give her the most minute and circumstantial 
account of every event in her innocent life. It was as good as being 
on the spot herself, Mrs. Hamley said, when Dora had been away for 
a day or two and came home with her budget. When she went 
to London last October, for instance, and stayed there for a week with 
the Borrodailes—Mrs. Hamley not being able to accompany her, owing 
to what she called a chilblain and her doctor gout—her sprightly 
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reminiscences were really amusement enough for weeks. She had 
kept a diary, dear child, on purpose to please them ; and the care she 
had taken to put down everything she had seen and every place she 
had visited was beyond praise both for its cleverness and frankness. 
There was not an hour of her time that she could not account for; and 
how delightful it was to have to do with a person so thoroughly candid 
and trustworthy! She had no secrets indeed !—except, Mrs. Hamley 
might have added, when she herself wished to conceal anything from 
her husband ; and then how clever and discreet and full of nice helpful 
tact the girl was! And so said Mr. Hamley on his own side when he 
had it in hand to hoodwink the Lady and dear Dora was his con- 
federate. But as they never came to the comparison of notes they 
never found that the tact each thought consecrated to him or her only 
was common to both, and so went on accepting as special and private 
a quality which was serviceable for more purposes than their own. 

If however, this strange noisy girl was going to add to her natural 
misdemeanours the acquired sin of making mysteries and having secrets, 
Mrs. Hamley felt that her eup would then indeed be too full ; and that 
this would be just the one drop of overflowing bitterness which shc 
could not and would not accept. 

“Are you not going to read your letter, Patricia?” she asked 
tartly. 

“ No, not yet, aunt,” replied Patricia, not looking up. 

“Who is your correspondent, pray ?” 

“T do not know, aunt.” 

“You do not know? A young lady, my niece, receive a letter and 
not know from whom, and not open it to see? What an extraor- 
dinary thing !—not quite according to my ideas of the natural action 
of well-bred girls,” said Mrs. Hamley, very slowly, very deliberately. 

“T dare say it’s from the dressmaker,” said Dora, coming to the 
rescue in her sweet peace-making way. ‘Give it to me, Patricia, if 
you are afraid to open it dear.” 

Patricia, not looking up from her plate, flung the letter across the 
table with a shy and awkward jerk, while Dora gazed at her with 
a reassuring smile and candid eyes. The one looked guilty and 
ashamed, the other showed a fine, snow-white, well-ventilated con- 
science which had no dark corners to hide. 

“ Yes, it is,” she said, as she opened the note down in her lap and 
showed a printed circular—as the contents. “‘ Miss Biggs has the 
honour to announce to her kind patrons, the Nobility and Gentry of 
Milltown,’ &e. &c. I thought I knew the Biggs style of doing busi- 
ness,” laughed the girl, with a pretty triumph at the difficulty being 
so happily ended. “Did I not tell you, Patricia, that you would be 
sure to have a notice, all to yourself, as soon as our local Madame 
Elise found you out?” she added. 
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“ What an incomprehensible girl you are, Patricia ! and what moun- 
tains you contrive to make out of molehills!” said Mrs. Hamley with 
displeasure ; Mr. Hamley adding, as the masculine view of the subject ; 
“My dear young lady, never throw away your powder and shot on 
trifles. When you have anything that you wish to conceal from Mrs. 
Hamley and myself, conceal it—if you can; but for goodness gracious 
sake don’t begin a game of ‘I spy 1’ with nothing to run for !” 

“JT was not playing any game and I had nothing to conceal,” said 
Patricia a littled nettle, and looking straight up at Mr. Hamley. 

She had borne her aunt's rebuke in silence, but when her aunt's 
husbaid took her in hand she found humility and the acceptance of 
uadeserved blame difficult. 

“Whew!” said that gentleman with a prolonged whistle; “ but we 
can show fight then when we get our blood up, can we ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Hamley!” broke in Dora, her fair face dimpled into the 
loveliest little labyrinth of smiles, “I wish you would tell us that 
delicious story of yours—that fight between the Irish carmen !” 

Mr. Hamley laughed noisily. This fight between two Dublin car- 
men, which took place on the Quay when he once went over on business 
to what he always called Paddy-land—men of Mr. Hamley’s stamp 
are sure to be ethnologically insolent—was his favourite battle-horse ; 
and to be asked to repeat it was always pleasant to him, and never 
fatiguing. So, stretching out his legs, he began with more than usual 
gesture and emphasis; and the incident of the letter passed without 
further comment. But it shook the Hamley trust in Patricia’s 
honesty, and inclined them to doubt her gravely, and to debate whether 
her apparent straightforwardness was not rather the artfulest kind 
of sham. 

“ Now then, Miss Prue, what was there to make such a fuss about ?” 
laughed Dora when she and Patricia were alone in the drawing-room. 
“ You ridiculous old simpleton!” very prettily, quite in the manner of 
a caress. 

“T don’t know,” said Patricia. “I don’t understand what it all 
meant, nor why I might not have opened the letter at table before 
everybody without a word being said. It was only to please you, 
Dora, and because you told me not, that I did not.” 

“You dear old thing,” said Dora, “ it was just a little joke! I 
wanted to see if you could be depended on, that was all—if you were 
really as loyal to your word as I believed you to be.” 

“T think you might have been sure of that,” replied Patricia with 
a certain reproachful sorrow in her face. “I would trust you, Dora, 
without testing you.” 

“ Well, don’t look as if you were going to cry! Mrs. Hamley will 
be asking what is the matter, and then there will be more compli- 
cations ;” said Dora, shrugging her shoulders. 

L 2 
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And Patricia was as much startled as if a cold wind had suddenly 
blown over her, by the cool, half-annoyed and half-indifferent tone in 
which the girl spoke. It did strike her as being just a little bit 
ungrateful after she had been going through such a disagreeable 
experience for her sake. 

“ Dr. Fletcher,” said the servant opening the door. 

People call early in country places, and though it was not yet quite 
noon there was nothing in the hour to cause a remark, so far as 
Milltown habits went; but Dora shrugged her shoulders again ; this 
time petulantly. Dr. Fletcher was evidently not one of her favourites. 

A tall, lean, angular man with iron-grey hair and leathery lanthorn 
jaws came with a kind of lazy awkwardness into the room. His eyes 
were large and bright, but meditative rather than observant ; his face 
was grave, even ‘sorrowful, like the face of a man who has thought 
much on the miseries and perplexities of life; but his smile was sweet, 
more sweet than joyous, and a wonderful grace of patience and kindness 
rested on him. He looked older than his age and he was evidently in 
delicate health ; which was perhaps another reason why his face had 
that unmistakable look of a man to whom life is tragically real, not a 
mere summer day’s holiday, and who has taken it to heart to live man- 
fully according to that reality and to leave the summer pastimes to the 
children. 

He was a man of private means, but by no means wealthy. When 
old Mr. Fletcher died he left just enough for his son and daughter to 
live on, without the need of sordid economy on the one side or the pos- 
sibility of self-indulgent extravagance on the other. And on his death 
Dr. Fletcher retired from the profession which had always been irksome 
to him in its practical and business aspects, and came back to the old 
home at Milltown where he could study without interruption. He 
was one of the quiet men who think and are still, not one of the 
active sort who go out into the world to fight and ery aloud. His life 
was mainly an endeayour to disentangle some of the many problems 
which perplex society, and to create for himself some kind of intelligible 
hypothesis in the midst of so much that is dark and undetermined. 
And to do this, he went for his light to science. 

Of course he was considered fatally unsound in Milltown. The 
most independent thinker that respectable community had ever had, 
he was naturally styled Atheist by people who thought religion con- 
sisted in denying the right of private judgment or individual inter- 
pretation. Men said, with a kind of shudder, that he believed neither 
in God nor Devil—but to disbelieve in the latter was the worse 
crime of the two; he was known to deny eternity of punishment— 
which was an awful questioning of God’s mercy ; and his scientific 
pursuits were subjects of some scorn, much reprehension, and the pro- 
foundest disbelief in their truth or value. And those who knew least 
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about them despised them most, and flouted him with the challenge 
to explain how or why a tree grew, and to recompose into life the 
elements he pretended to weigh and measure and tabulate in death. 

His want of ambition, too, was disapproved of and held to be a 
shameful wrapping up of talents; and every one agreed that with his 
abilities he ought to do something—indeed ought to have done some- 
thing long ago. They considered he had done nothing yet, because 
fame had not beaten her tomtom before him. The quiet rendering 
of a noble life seemed to be worse than nothing to the children of am 
age which reverences chiefly blare and tinsel. For his own part, 
when he was told that he ought to do something and make a fortune, 
he used to answer that he thought those who had enough should be 
contented ; and that he held it ignoble in the well-endowed to still 
further crowd the glutted labour-market, lessening the wages of the 
workers by necessity by just so much as they earned for their super- 
fluities. This might be bad political economy, he used to add with a 
smile. Some of his friends said it was; but it was human justice all 
the same ; and, for the rest, political economy must go. He depre- 
cated the race for wealth, the greed of gain, characteristic of the 
present day. He deprecated the tumult and excitement and clamour 
of our social life, the luxury and sensuality of our homes; and what 
he deprecated in others that he refused for himself. But Milltown did 
not endorse his doctrines. Indifferent to fear, to pleasure, to ambition, 
merely a calm, wise, just thinker who appraised things at their real 
value, and was content to accept certain theorems as unprovable—the 
well-fed lives and uninquiring minds of that little paradise of conser- 
vative respectability had no sympathy with such an iconoclast and 
blasphemer of its gods! The old proverb was verified ; the prophet 
had no honour among his townsfolk, and the most charitable interpre- 
tation of a life that dared to be real and a mind that dared to 
be ignorant was, that Henry Fletcher was mad. And many added, 
his sister Catherine with him. 

Dr. Fletcher seldom called anywhere ; but perhaps less frequently 
at Abbey Holme than even other places. Dora Drummond’s pretty 
manners pleased him, certainly, for he had a benign kind of pleasure 
in contemplating children and young people and all other things fresh 
and beautiful; but he did not feel at one with Mr. Hamley. Not 
because he was a self-made man—his sympathies would have naturally 
gone that way—but because he was a vulgar and ostentatious man, 
one whom he mistrusted and took to be a mask, of which the reality 
was very different from the appearance. Also, he could never over- 
come a certain repugnance for Mrs. Hamley. That a woman of her 
pretensions to ultra-refinement of character, whose birth and breeding 
were her strong points, and who spared no sister in her sorrow, 
no brother in his weakness, could have sold herself to a man of Mr, 
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Hamley’s stamp for money and a settlement, was so far out of his 
ideas of womanly dignity and purity, not to speak of that other virtue 
of his for which the world said he was mad—the virtue of sincerity of 
life—that in spite of his long acquaintance with her and her family 
he could never feel for her cordially, nor look on her as other than self- 
degraded. And yet he pitied her.. He thought the need which had 
forced her into such a marriage must have been indeed a crushing 
one! And in pitying her he tried to forget his repugnance, and per- 
haps went up to call as if in silent atonement for the personal distaste 
of which he had been conscious for both her and her husband. 

Dr. Fletcher had been from home of late and had only just 
returned ; by which it came about that although Patricia had been at 
Abbey Holme for some time now he had neither seen nor even heard 
of her. He looked at her curiously as he came in, but in Mrs. Ham- 
ley’s absence Dora did not dare to take on herself the responsibility of 
an introduction. If Mrs. Hamley’s life was made up of small things, 
was not dear Dora’s success due to her clever comprehension thereof ? 
But though not introduced, Dr. Fletcher took a liking to the new 
girl. There was that kind of fearlessness which is born of innocence 
and unsuspiciousness in Patricia’s eyes and bearing that interested 
him, even through her silence. She looked a new specimen for Mill- 
town; and he liked new specimens. Then she was beautiful; and 
beauty, even to leathery skin and iron-grey hair, is interesting. And 
the mental trouble of her late state had given her a yet greater charm 
than of old. If something of her former exuberant radiance had gone 
out of her, more of depth had taken its place; and the abounding 
vitality which had given her happiness such infinite enrichment gave 
now her sadder phase as much pathos. 

Then the two girls made a pretty picture and harmonised by the 
very force of contrast. ‘The one was dressed in a simple gown of 
some soft black material hanging in straight deep folds, the severity 
of which was relieved round the throat and wrists by a line of trans- 
parent white; the other was in the daintiest and most coquettish 
grey that had nothing of mourning but its newness. The one was 
richly coloured yet in a low key, her dark brown hair, brightened 
with gold, framing her creamy skin heavily, gorgeously, her figure 
generously designed, but as yet showing only the long unfulfilled forms 
of youth; and the other was fair, dainty, all pink and white and blue 
and gold, every tint clear if slightly crude, every line rounded, every 
form fully moulded. They made indeed a pretty picture; and Dr. 
Fletcher looked at them with his quiet eyes approvingly. In character 
too, that superficial kind of character which lies on the outside, how 
different they were! Patricia, a woman nobly planned by nature, left 
pretty much to nature to complete; and Dora, the careful creation of 
art and education, pretty, graceful, well-bred, good-natured, but not 
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real:—Patricia looking as if she was capable of being a heroine in 
more directions than one, from a Joan of Arc to a Saint Theresa and 
onwards to a hospital nurse or a poor man’s loyal helpmate; and 
Dora fit only for the soft things of life, a drawing-room lady from 
head to heel, to whom it would be martyrdom to be without a maid 
for four-and-twenty hours, and whose sole endeavour in life was 
to avoid unpleasantness, get her own private gathering of pleasures, 
and outwit the Nemesis belonging. 

All this Dr. Fletcher took in in a fragmentary, hazy sort of way, 
and then, after a few words to Dora, he turned to the silent girl who 
was doing nothing less feminine than working square stitches on coarse 
canvas as badly as a child would have worked them, and said, apropos 
of nothing: “ You are a stranger here ?” 

It was rather a self-evident proposition, but it served for an opening 
as well as anything else. 

“Yes,” answered Patricia, looking up with her big bright eyes ; “I 
came here about six weeks ago.” 

“Do you make a long stay ?” 

“For ever, I believe,” said Patricia a little mournfully and looked 
at Dora. 

Dora was looking down, occupied with a difficult stitch in her 
modern point. Dora’s stitches were often difficult when she wished 
neither to see nor to show. 

“Ah?—who are you, then?” asked Dr. Fletcher, as if he was 
asking the most matter-of-fact question and not committing any 
offence against good manners. 

“Miss Kemball is Mrs. Hamley’s niece,” said Dora, glancing 
uneasily at the door. 

“Ah!” he said again ; then, after a moment’s reflection, he asked, 
in his slow meditative way. “Are you Robert’s daughter ?” 

“No, that was my dear uncle. He was like my father and I loved 
him like one, but my real father’s name was Reginald. I don’t 
recollect him though,” said Patricia tenderly. 

“No, I suppose not. You must have been a very little child when 
he died. I remember him quite well, poor Reginald!” said Dr. 
Fletcher. 

“You remember my father ?” she cried eagerly, bending forward 
to look into his face. 

“Quite well. We were lads together here at home, then at the 
same school, and afterwards together at college. He was the youngest 
of the family, you know, and Robert was the oldest. Robert must 
have been eighteen or twenty years older than Reginald. We always 
called him the Captain, even in the days when he was only a lieu- 
tenant. Has not your aunt introduced you to your old family friends ? 
Milltown is your native place.” 
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“ T remember now all about you ; and you have a relation, a lawyer, 
in London!” cried Patricia in a breathless kind of way ; as the scene, 
when Gordon was telling her uncle in the porch about his journey, 
and the good fellow, the lawyer, he had met in town, came like a pho- 
tograph before her mind. The sunshine; the blue, bright, freshened 
sea ; the white sails of the passing ships; the crimson leaves of the 
Virginia creeper round her window from the midst of which she leaned, 
looking at the fair-faced youth standing in the sunlight talking to the 
kind and generous guardian of her past life—all so full of colour, of 
careless joy, of fearlessness and freedom! Dr. Fletcher became at once 
something nearer and more special than any one else. He had a 
secret link with that happy past which no one else had, and of which 
no one else knew. 

“T am glad to know you,” she said with a passionate ring in her 
voice. 

All in a flush and a tremor she rose from her seat and went over 
to him, offering both her hands. Was he not her dear dead uncle's 
friend ? And had not his relative, whoever he might be, been good 
to Gordon ? 

Dr. Fletcher took her hands as she offered them. He was not a 
demonstrative man, and he had a wholesome horror of ordinary young 
ecstasies ; but Patricia’s excitement seemed of a different kind, and if 
it embarrassed him it did not revolt him. Not that he knew what to 
do with her hands when he had them, and he wished she had not held 
them out to him; but he pressed them in a nice, comfortable way 
and looked into her face kindly; and that was reception enough for 
Patricia. , 

He was holding her thus, she standing before him bending down 
her face looking into his, and he just saying, “ You must come and 
see my sister Catherine, child,’ when the door opened and Mrs, 
Hamley entered. She had that habit of coming into a room when she 
was least wanted. 

“TI see there is no need for an introduction between you and my 
niece, Dr. Fletcher,” said the lady of Abbey Holme in a cold voice. 

Before she had married Mr. Hamley, by-the-by, he had been 
Henry and she Rosanna; as is the way with people in the country 
who have been brought up in the same place. 

“Miss Kemball and I have fraternised over the past,” said Dr. 
Fletcher. “She did not know that I had been her father’s chum, and 
the Captain’s too, in a minor degree.” 

“And, in return, she seems inclined to accept you as her unclo 
Saute de mieux,” Mrs. Hamley made answer with a sarcastic smile. 

“Oh, aunt, you do not know what it is to meet some one who 
knows something about one in a strange place!” said Patricia im- 
pulsively. 
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“ No doubt, my dear,” Mrs. Hamley answered drily. “Of course 
I know nothing of you or your family.” 

“But I heard uncle speak of Dr. Fletcher only the day before ”—— 
she hesitated—“ the wreck,” she added, after a pause. 

“ My poor brother must have been singularly reticent if Dr. Fletcher 
is the only one of his numerous Milltown friends of whom he spoke to 
you. He knew every one there was to know, and naturally every one 
knew him,” said Aunt Hamley with the same dry tone and unpleasant 
smile. 

“Still, it is something to hear those one loves spoken of with love,” 
cried Patricia fervently. 

“The inference is neither flattering nor just,” returned Aunt Ham- 
ley with a formal movement of her head. ‘ Now we will drop the 
discussion, if you please. It is one in which Dr. Fletcher can scarcely 
feel an interest, and of which I hope he will not accept the interpre- 
tation you have endeavoured to insinuate.” 

She waved back the answer that rose to the girl’s lips with the 
manner which, when she put it on, no one had yet been found able to 
withstand. It was her slave-chain with which she compelled her hus- 
band ; the grand air which had always carried Milltown, and which, 
more than anything else, had maintained that queer shadowy thing 
called position both when, as a penniless lady she had been as it were 
a lioness with her claws cut, and now, when the wife of a moneyed 
nobody she was a lioness with her claws well grown, though she was 
yoked to a very low-bred and clay-carrying cart-horse. In the former 
case she had never, as she said, forgotten herself nor suffered any one 
else to forget her; in the latter, she insisted that Milltown should 
accept the axiom which tells how the greater includes the less. Given 
the lioness and the carthorse in the same yoke, and the regality of the 
one shall overshadow and merge into itself the clay-carrying of the 
other. So far she was both wise and brave, and her grand air merited 
the reward it gained. 

Her grand air however, was not very formidable to Dr. Fletcher. 
He knew his old friend, Rosanna Kemball, pretty well after half 
a century's intimate acquaintance ; and, for his own part, doubted her 
zoology. So, undisturbed and undismayed, he talked as much to 
Patricia as he did to Mrs. Hamley herself, and made her tell him al} 
about her past life and her uncle, Barsands and the Mermazd, till the 
girl was quite rapt away at last, and for a few moments was oblivious 
of everything but her memories. 

“Dear old Barsands!” she said, throwing back her head; and one 
thick twist of hair came loose and fell down her back. “ Oh, life was 
good then!” she cried. 

Her face lighted up as she spoke with a sudden effulgence of 
passion and beauty that gave it a totally different character from the 
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ordinary expression it wore. Even her aunt was startled, and Dr. 
Fletcher looked at her with half a smile and half a sigh. 

** You must come and see my sister Catherine,” he said again; and 
touched her arm. 

She started, and looked at him as if he had awakened her; passed 
her hand over her forehead, and drew a deep breath ; was conscious of 
the straying length of hair, of her aunt’s cold eyes, of the heavy, gor- 
geous drawing-room, of all her loss and all her change. The bright- 
ness, the rapture, the effulgence passed; she was only one of the 
inmates of Abbey Holme ; and Mrs. Hamley disapproved of dreamers. 

“T shall be very glad,” she said in her frank way, after a pause. 
“When shall I come ?” 

Mrs. Hamley’s thin lips crisped, and Dora’s pursed in sympathy. 

“ Are you quite sure, Dr. Fletcher, that your sister will care to be 
troubled with so young a companion ?” she said coidly. 

“ You know Catherine!” he answered. “ Your niece—what is your 
name, child ?—Patricia ?—Patricia,” he continued, turning back to 
Mrs. Hamley, ‘is just the kind of thing she will like. You know of 
old we have no nonsense at the Hollies. When can you come, do you 
say?” to Patricia. ‘ When she comes home. That will be in about 
a week's time ; and then I expect you two will make great friends.” 

“It will not be my fault if we do not,” said Patricia simply. And 
Dr. Fletcher stroked his beard, and said “ No,” gravely. 

When he had gone the trouble began. Aunt Hamley was put out, 
and life was difficult when the mistress of Abbey Holme was cross. 
She first scolded Patricia for her “abominable forwardness”; and 
Patricia unwisely defended herself, and assured her, with quite super- 
fluous energy, that she never dreamt of being forward, and was only 
glad to see Dr. Fletcher because he spoke so kindly of dear uncle 
and poor papa. And then Mrs. Hamley turned against Dora, and 
told her very coldly and with a great parade of politeness, that she 
had no business to introduce any one in her absence. How did she 
krow what her wishes were with respect to Patricia’s becoming 
acquainted with the Fletchers? They were old acquaintances, cer- 
tainly; but they were very odd people, and Patricia was quite eccen- 
tric enough as things were, she scarcely needed being: made more so 
by outside influence. A great deal too, was said of Dr. Fletcher's 
peculiar opinions; and though she had never sounded him herself, 
having no patience with him, she knew that he held crotchets in 
theology—of itself a most undesirable thing. 

The doubts of striving souls struggling for light amid the darkness 
had no kind of sympathy from Aunt Hamley! And when she came 
to this part of her subject she went off into a long disquisition on the 
folly and impiety of thinking for oneself on religion, or indeed on any 
matter whatsoever settled for one by authority. 
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“ As if any one could understand a thing we were never meant to 
understand !” she said contemptuously. “Such presumption! Just 
like Henry Fletcher, though |” 

On which she blamed Dora again ; and drawing a vivid picture of 
Patricia’s subsequent infidelity and lost condition, made her a present 
of it as her work and the result of this morning’s introduction. But 
drawing it as she did, with her broadest colours and most comprehen- 
sive manner, she pleased herself so much that she almost forgot she 
was angry. It was a clever, artistic sketch, and the composition of it 
soothed her. 

And when she had ended, dear Dora raised her eyes and said very 
meekly, “I know all you say is quite true, dear, but what could I 
do? He said he knew Patricia was a Kemball because she was so like 
you, and he asked to be introduced.” 

“Tn that case you could scarcely have refused,” said Mrs. Hamley, 
who, with her eyes full of that brilliant face she had just seen, felt 
the flattery pleasant. 

“Dr. Fletcher seems to have taken quite a fancy to Patricia; per- 
haps it is a véchaufeé of the very friendly feeling he seems to have had 
for you,” laughed Dora significantly. 

“ Nonsense, child !” said Mrs. Hamley. 

But she smiled. She was old enough to be Dr. Fletcher’s mother 
—what of that? Was she not Mr. Hamley’s wife, and was not Mr. 
Hamley born in the same year as Henry Fletcher? Old enough for 
maternity or not, the multiplicity of her lovers was one of Mrs. Ham- 
ley’s weak points. No man had ever spoken to her with any appear- 
ance of interest in the conversation but he had been marked in her 
diary as “another victim.” According to her the main fact of her 
own unwritten history was that every marriageable gentleman in 
Milltown had some time or other in his life yearned to make her his 
own; and though she could not always add that he had expressly said 
so, she was never at a loss to account for his silence—the signs by 
which the poor fellow had betrayed his broken-hearted condition 
having told her more than his enforced reticence had been able to 
conceal. In truth she had been a handsome girl in her day, tall and 
showy, insatiably vain and as insatiably ambitious. In truth too, one 
honest young fellow whom she had led on and then denied had really 
blown out his brains for love of her; and the sacrifice had so far 
tcuched her own that she had ever since then considered herself irre- 
sistible and fatal. 

“No! no nonsense at all, dear,” returned Dora. “ Why! how can 
you say so?” with remonstrance. “ Why else has Dr. Fletcher never 
married ? All Milltown knows that !” 

“ Dora, you stupid child, I will not have you talk such rubbish !” 


said Aunt Hamley laughing; then turning to Patricia she said 
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kindly : “I daresay, dear, it did a little upset you to see an old family 
friend. That was perhaps natural, as you have been nowhere yet in 
the neighbourhood. But you must indeed learn to suppress your 
feelings, child, and be more like other people, else I don’t where we 
shall be !"—good-naturedly. ‘‘ So now take what I have said in good 
part, and remember J am your best friend—the truest you have in the 
world, in every sense. Though I know my duty to you too well to 
spoil you.” 

Patricia went over to her and kissed her ; and dear Dora, who knew 
that she hated to be kissed and loved to be praised, said in her most 
caressing way : 

“Friend! You are the friend of everyone, you darling! What should 
we all do without you, I wonder ?” 

“Badly,” said Mrs. Hamley, and sighed. 

For the moment she was, to her own mind, a kind of Mary-mother- 
martyr, bearing on her hands the sorrows and incapacities of the whole 
neighbourhood. 

“Dora! I did not hear Dr. Fletcher ask to be introduced to me ; 
on the contrary he asked straight out who I was; and I did not hear 
him say I was like Aunt Hamley,” said Patricia in a tone of surprise 
when Aunt Hamley had left them alone again. 

She had advanced so far in worldly knowledge as to keep these 
interrogations for her ¢¢te-d-t¢tes with Dora; of itself something. 

“Nor did I,” answered Dora coolly. 

“Qh, Dora!” 

“Oh, Dora! and what then, you dear little prude? Now Patricia, 
be reasonable!” said Dora, changing from banter to earnestness. 
“ Have some common-sense, child, or you will make your life here 
simply intolerable! What possible harm was there in saying what 
I did to Mrs. Hamley? She would have gone on scolding till now, 
making herself and everyone else ill and miserable, unless I had 
turned her thoughts by my master-stroke. To say that the stupid 
old man thought you like her, pleased her; of course she understood 
the compliment ; and I dare say you are like what she was, for she 
must have been very beautiful in her time”—that scored one for 
Patricia in her own mind; but Patricia was too stupid to see the 
compliment implied—* and to say that he asked to be introduced to 
you took the load off my head. He wanted it if he did not ask for it, 
so what harm did I dot” 

“What is not the truth is always harm,” said Patricia. 

“Bah, my dear! you will have to unlearn that nonsense before you 
have done with Abbey Holme, that is all I can tell you! We have 
to get through the world in the best way we can; and if a white lie 
that hurts no one helps us to keep peace and avoid pain, it is lawful,” 
said Dora with a dash of scorn. - 
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“No, Dora, it is not!” replied Patricia earnestly. 

“Don’t be silly,” she answered. “If you had been brought up be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Hamley as I have been, you would have learnt 
the same lessons that I have. I would tell any story in the world, 
perjure myself anyhow, to prevent scolding and quarrelling. And 
so you would have done; and so you will do before you are many 
months older!” 

‘Never, Dora! Rather than condescend to a life of falsehood I 
would leave, no matter what I did!” cried Patricia. “I would beg my 
bread first.” 

“ And I like mine baked for me with plenty of butter,” laughed 
Dora. Then suddenly changing her voice she said, rather loudly, “I 
like home-made bread, don’t you?” She had heard Mrs. Hamley’s 
footsteps in the hall, and knew that they would linger just a moment 
by the door before she opened it; and they had home-made bread at 
Abbey Holme. 

Nothing further happened till the day of the Cragfoot dinner, be- 
yond the troubles between Patricia and her aunt which would break 
out in spite of Dora’s care. Jor, as if to make up for her loose 
morality by personal kindness, she had constituted herself Patricia’s 
guardian angel at all points. She had patience with her inept fingers 
and tried in vain to teach her tatting ; she worked a point-lace butter- 
fly for her hair, with the Venetian stitches put in in black ; she made 
her head ache by dressing her hair in a responsible-looking chignon ; 
laboured over bezique, in which the former steerswoman of the Mer- 
maid was simply hopeless; defended her against herself; and some- 
how brought out her most glaring misdemeanours against the Hamley 
laws as shining virtues of intention, or, at the worst, the venial mis- 
takes of ignorance; she wound herself more and more round the girl’s 
heart—that heart which only asked leave to love !—till Patricia fairly 
worshipped her, and would have gladly died to have saved her an 
hour’s pain ; she became more and more the peace-maker of the house, 
faultless in tact, in temper, in kindness, in quickness, faulty only in 
sincerity and truth. On the whole, the last fortnight had been a 
happy one. Dora had been delightful; equal to every emergency ; 
at the head of every occasion. Patricia, guided by her, was beginning 
to understand the virtue of leaving things alone, and specially the 
necessity of leaving her aunt alone when she had a headache. Mrs. 
Hamley, being less irritated had been less irritable than usual; and 
Mr. Hamley too, had helped to keep her in good case by his blandest 
and most flattering attentions. 

For his own part he had been radiant: sleeker, more shining, more 
abundantly prosperous than ever. He had once or twice even spoken 
genially to Patricia, and he had not spoken so much, before folk, to 
Dora. It was all that dinner-party in prospect at Cragfoot! Life 
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had narrowed itself very much in that monotonous house when an 
ordinary dinner-party, half a mile off, was an event to be chronicled by 
changed tempers and higher spirits. It might be so to Dora well 
enough. She was young; Sydney Lowe was handsome, and a note 
had passed between them. But why should Mr. Hamley be so plea- 
santly moved? His chains must be heavy if, to have four hours away 
from the Lady and alone with dear Dora, was a chance for so much 
inner rejoicing. However, so it was; and to the good of Colonel 
Lowe’s account must be carried the fortnight’s spell of comparative 
brightness that had ruled the household of Abbey Holme. His 
account did not always show so much to the good ; nor good indeed of 
any kind in the home that owned him as its master, and where poor, 
frightened, nervous and catarrhal Mrs. Lowe called him husband. 


Cuaptern XIII. 
CANIS IN PRZSEPI. 


Mrs. Lowe had not ceased for a full fortnight daily to express her 
astonishment at her husband’s sudden proposal, first to have a dinner- 
party at all when they did not owe one and when money was so 
difficult to be got out of the Colonel, and then to ask the Hamleys 
whom he so much disliked. Why should he have asked them of al! 
people in the world when, from the first, he had opposed the rich 
brewer’s reception as an equal among them, had been the last to ask 
him, and had never called Mrs. Hamley anything since her marriage 
but “old hag,” “mercenary jade,” and the like? He himself had 
married Lady Anne Graham’s daughter for money ; but let that pass. 
Few of us carry pocket-mirrors in our conscience ; and Colonel Lowe 
was not one of the few. What he might have done counted for so 
much ; but what Mrs. Hamley had done was a different matter. 

Sydney was even more astonished than his mother at this proposed 
dinner-party. Crafty, therefore suspicious, and clear-sighted as a rule, 
this time he was off the track. Hope so natural to the young, his 
belief in his power over his father, and the passion of his love, all helped 
to confuse him. For he did love Dora in his own way ; and if his own 
way was but a poor kind of thing, still it was the best he knew. He 
scarcely knew how to take this proposed dinner. Was it a trap or a 
chance? inimical or providential? Did his father suspect some- 
thing, and so resolve to see on what terms the young people stood 
together, for their future discomfiture?—or had he by a generous 
impulse wished to give them a chance, and himself the opportunity 
of measuring Dora Drummond’s fitness to become the future Mrs. 
Lowe of Cragfoot ? 

Sydney passed a good deal of his time debating these alternatives ; 
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and as if by mutual consent the Hamley name had not once been 
mentioned between himself and his father since that little tentative 
brush of theirs over the wine and walnuts. His mother however 
many times bemoaned her hard fate to him in having to receive Mr. 
Hamley at all, and specially at an unnecessary dinner; and he had 
condoled with her sympathetically, and confessed it was an infliction, 
but it would be all over this day month and be forgotten as if it had 
never been, and she was not to bother herself, everything would go 
right; with other of the consolatory speeches he sometimes em- 
ployed in those rare moments when he played at being an affectionate 
son to his maternal parent. But, as she remembered afterwards, he 
had ever said something kind of the Abbey Holme family. Even 
while he agreed with her that Mr. Hamley was a wretch for whom: 
hanging would be too good, he had managed to make his abuse vague 
and his encomiums precise. She had not noticed it at the time, being 
so much taken up with her dishes and her chills, the entrées she could 
not get, and her eternal cold that would not go; but she remembered 
it in the days when the past was read by the light of the future, 

When the day arrived, and they were settling the order of precedence 
and the necessary arrangements of pairing off, &c., Colonel Lowe, 
smiling’ pleasantly to his son, said, “ And you shall have the pretty 
heiress, Syd! For I suppose she will be the old ruffian’s heiress ?” 

“T should think no doubt of that,” answered Sydney briskly. 

“And I dare say he will cut up well when the devil claims his 
own?” continued the Colonel who used more bad language than any 
other man in Milltown. If he was minded to do his son a kindness 
too, he was also minded that some of the worth of it should be taken 
out in annoyance. 

“Tt looks like it. I do not suppose there is anything flashy about 
his means,” Sydney auswered innocently. 

“¢Tt looks like it!’ you don’t know what he is worth? You 
mean to say, Syd my boy, that you do not know more of your Abbey 
Holme friends than ‘suppose,’ and ‘ looks like ?’” cried the Colonel 
with aggravating astonishment. 

“I? no! Why should I inquire into Mr. Hamley’s affairs?” 
said Sydney, shifting uneasily under his father’s eyes. 

“Well! that is being disinterested and confiding, and all the other 
Arcadian virtues in a heap!” cried the Colonel with a long breath 
something between a whistle and an ejaculation. 

Sydney flushed and tossed back his hair, but he did not take up the 
glove. 

“This new girl may come in for her share,” put in Mrs. Lowe 
following the main text, but in happy ignorance of all that was to be 
read between the lines. “She is a Kemball; and the Kemballs are a 
good family.” 
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“That shows how capable you are of giving an opinion on such 
matters,” sneered the Colonel. “ How can you talk such nonsense, 
Matilda? The old shoeblack holds the money, and you may be very 
sure he will not slice his estate to make his wife's niece equal with 
his own. He will go in for founding a family, and making little Miss 
Twoshoes his heiress, with the proviso to keep the illustrious name of 
Hamley for all future generations. Those fellows of mud and money 
always do go in for founding a family, poor misguided wretches ! ” 

Still Sydney did not answer. ‘That discretion which is the better 
part of valour was in the ascendant to-day, and Sydney would have 
borne much rather than have given his father an excuse for a quarrel. 
The Colonel knew this, and pricked him with his verbal assegais 
accordingly. 

“Tt is lucky for her that little Twoshoes is tolerably well-looking,” 
he went on to say. ‘She is not bad style, all things considered.” 
Sydney shot a glance at the handsome, contemptuous face, that meant 
a remembrancer, but failed; and the Colonel went on in the same 
offensive tone. “If she had been a healthy young woman, with the 
good tough brown hide and milkmaid’s paws of her degree, she would 
have lowered her chances by as many points as she would have gained 
in wholesomeness. Being scrofulous, ske has therefore the superficial 
refinement of the scrofulous—a high price to pay.” 

«Scrofulous! how can you say such a thing!” flamed Sydney, 
eaught on a tender point. “ Her health is perfect, and her blood is 
as pure as my own.” 

Colonel Lowe's eyes twinkled, and he smiled beneath his moustache. 
“Hit!” he said to himself; then aloud, “ Bah! those pink and white, 
blue-eyed golden-headed things are always scrofulous, and Miss 
Drummond cannot escape the inevitable. She is paying the penalty 
of a half-starved ancestry, and the vitiated air of centuries of hovels, 
while you, dear boy, have always been a gentleman when you were 
your great-grandfather, and his great-grandfather to boot. The flesh- 
and-blood theory is all very well for hustings claptrap, but don’t talk 
to me of your natural equality and one man being as good as another, 
or any of your cursed Radical rubbish ; a gentleman’s a gentleman, 
and a snob’s a snob, and God Almighty himself can’t make them 
different !” 

“Do not lose your temper with me, dad. I am not a Radical, nor 
am I going in for the flesh-and-blood theory,” said Sydney ; while 
Mrs. Lowe remonstrated humbly in a horrified whisper, “ Colonel ! 

efore the boy, too!” 

“No, I don’t say you are. Egad you’d be no son of mine if you 
did!” said the Colonel. “ But it vexes me to hear you couple yourself 
any how with such a beggar’s brood as that Abbey Holme man’s! 
A ruffian I have switched in the streets, as many times as here are 
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days in the year, and now he is dining like an equal at my own table, 
and I hear my son say ‘ we,’ as if speaking of one of his own blood! 
It galls me Syd, though he does happen to have a pot of money, and 
could buy us Lowes from garret to basement; and though she is a 
pretty girl, she is not one for you to look at. A Lowe should have 
more pride ! ” 

“Bother pride when a pretty girl is concerned!” said Sydney with 
a forced laugh. “A Lowe has always had tolerably keen eyes for 
that !—and I never heard of one among us who asked whether the 
petticoat was of silk or stuff that covered a clean pair of ankles!” 

“My boy!” said Mrs. Lowe, tears starting into her poor pale 
eyes. 

She would have been in her right place as a placid old maid given 
to small economies and smaller charities ; or as a by no means broken- 
hearted widow with a quiet girl who would have taken all the house- 
keeping trouble off her hands, and given her no anxiety about her 
morals or manners ; but as the wife of one gentlemanlike roué and the 
mother of another, her lot was exceptionally hard. Small wonder at 
her persistent vilification of the marriage state, and the morbid horror 
she always expressed at the responsibility of giving life! 

“Beg pardon, mater, if 1 have offended you,” said Sydney, following 
up his cue of filial amiability. “I ought to have remembered that 
you were there. Bo a better boy for the future; and now I'll go and 
puff out my iniquities in a weed.” 

On which he beat a retreat, and drew himself rather hastily out of 
fire. 

“You are a clever dog, but you don’t blind me, Master Syd, nor 
get over me either, if I can find a way out of this cursed hole on 
any other side!” said his father under his breath, by way of parting 
shot. ‘ Now, Matilda,” viciously, “ I advise you to go and put your- 
self under the hands of that old fumbler of yours. She takes an hour 
to make you the most of a scarecrow of any woman in Milltown, and 
you have not much more before you.” 

“You do say the most disagreeable things, Colonel!” cried poor 
Mrs. Lowe, hurrying aimlessly about the room. 

Her husband’s sarcasms acted on her nervous system like wind on 
a heap of chaff, and her thoughts, never remarkable for clearness nor 
precision, became utterly chaotic when he took it into his head to gibe 
and taunt ; which was the reason why he did so. 

Having thus set his son’s blood on fire and turned his wife’s brains 
upside down, Colonel Lowe went off on his own side to the library, 
where he took a sheet of paper and read over an elaborate calculation 
between a long row of figures on the one side, and a very small item, 
taken from his banker’s book, on the other. It was evidently an 
unpleasant process, for he frowned over it heavily, bit his cleanly- 
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trimmed, filbert-shaped nails as if to gain inspiration, and several 
times he swore. This was an accomplishment in which the gallant 
Colonel, whose pride was in his inherited gentlehood, was notoriously 
proficient. 

“Money I must have; but that cursed mud!” he said, evidently 
with no kind of misgiving that the mud itself might have other views 
of direction ; evidently with but the one difficulty, that of stooping 
his proud head with a good grace and picking up the riches lying at 
his feet. 

This was not exactly the estimate in which Mr. Hamley heid his 
fair young cousin, nor the future for which he had secretly destined 
her ; not exactly the estimate in which she held herself as she stood 
before the pier-glass in her room, radiant in the white silk and pearl 
ornaments with which she hoped to charm Sydney Lowe’s father and 
mother, and win their hearts to favour. 

Evidently the task these young people had set before themselves 
was of supreme difficulty. On the one hand stood the pride of the 
gentleman, on the other, the pride of money; and neither seemed 
likely to give way. Colonel Lowe thought no girl too good for Syd; 
Mr. Hamley thought no man good enough for Dora. Colonel Lowe 
had decided that his son should redeem the tottering fortunes of his 
house ; Mr. Hamley had determined that his cousin should marry no 
one whose alliance was not of so splendid a kind as to compensate 
him for her loss. Each held the other infinitely beneath him ; and 
when birth said “ mud,” money answered “ beggary.” 

If there had been only the Colonel to soften, things might have 
had a better outlook. Needs must when the day of need comes ; but 
what was the influence that could move Mr. Hamley? Dora knew 
of none. Wherefore it was, that believing the Lowe finances to be 
as flourishing as they looked, and imagining that the Colonel’s consent 
was the only thing to make the affair a brilliant success, caring nothing 
for Mr. Hamley though much for what she got out of Abbey Holme, 
she had done—what she had done. Had she known that Cragfoot 
was mortgaged from kitchen to garret; that Sydney had not sixpence 
because his father had not a shilling ; and that her dower was part of 
the speculation, even with her lover—well, matters would have been 
different, that is all! 

There was nothing very noticeable about the dinner-party. It was 
much like any other where the host does not hold his guests as first- 
class, and therefore permits himself to be condescending to some and 
unduly familiar to others. For even gentlemen allow themselves 
these pranks sometimes. Not the best kind, granted; but the gentle- 
men whose consecration has come from circumstance only not by nature ; 
men, maybe the sons of a long line of well-endowed, who have places, 
and that shadowy substance called a stake; men who have been at 
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public schools with Oxford or Sandhurst to follow; who know how to 
come into a room with grace and to meet a social difficulty with tact ; 
who speak with a pure pronunciation and accurate grammar; read 
French and the classics, Balzac, Horace, and the like with ease; who 
ride well to hounds; shoot right and left flying; play billiards, and 
fence, and do all that gentlemen should do; but men whose inordinate 
pride of race, pride of caste, and pride of person, have stifled the real 
humanity in them, and who, in idealising selfishness have degraded 
nobleness. ‘These are the men who, because they are Gentlemen of 
England, think themselves patented kings of all other races and all 
lower conditions. Kings? If tyranny to the weak, insolence to the 
inferior, contempt for all differences, if this constitutes kingship, then 
was Colonel Lowe of Cragfoot a royal man—of a kind. Consequently 
a dinner-party which consisted of a rich parvenu and his plebeian, if 
pretty, relation; the rector, respectable and a gentleman, but possess- 
ing only a scantling of brains according to the estimate of a clever 
reprobate whose predilections were for “life;” the medical man who, 
as a “ professional,” was of small account; two common-place medio- 
crities like the Collinsons; and two queer, enthusiastic Radicals, free- 
thinkers, woman’s rights people, and who knows what absurdities 
besides, like Dr. Fletcher and his sister, was not a dinner-party for 
which he put on his best breeding nor brought out his best wine. 
Nobody however cared much about the Colonel, nor his nicer shades 
of manner. Country friends have that kind of indifference for each 
other which is born of perfect familiarity; and if a man is known to 
haye a “nasty way with him” on occasions, when those occasions 
arise and his peculiarity is made evident, nothing more is said than 
that he “showed himself off,’ or “his fit was on him,” or “he was 
nastier than usual last evening.” Of the two from Abbey Holme, 
Dora was happy because she looked pretty and knew that she shone 
out like a star in the midst of the faded elders, not excepting even 
Miss Fletcher, noble of look and of true queenliness of bearing as she 
was—but then she was past forty, and did not know how to dress; and 
Mr. Hamley was happy because Dora was there and Mrs. Hamley was 
not. The Borrodailes were glad to spend an evening out of their own 
house. They were of the jovial order of parsonhood in a mitigated 
way, and thought life was given as much for enjoyment as for work; 
and Dr. Fletcher and his sister took their part patiently in what they 
considered a personal sacrifice to the claims of a long acquaintance, 
and which had promised more pleasure than it had fulfilled in the 
disappointed expectation of meeting Reginald Kemball’s daughter. 
Only the Colonel’s own family understood the run of the under- 
current of which the company at large saw nothing but the surface. 
They knew that his humour was insolent in its very jocularity, and 
that the more familiar his manner the more contemptuous his feeling. 
um 2 
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And the knowledge was enough to make Mrs. Lowe's naturally cold 
and nervous manners more than usually uncomfortable, giving her the 
appearance of being personally offended with all her guests save 
Mr. Borrodaile, to whom she addressed herself almost exclusively because 
he was long-winded and perorated, and liked to talk better than to 
listen. As for Sydney, knowing that every word and look was 
watched, he became so much on his guard towards Dora that he 
piqued her for a moment into evident displeasure. And this betrayed 
a greater amount of intimacy than even the dimples and the blush 
which broke out suddenly over her face when the young man took 
her hand under the table, and squeezed it with more fervour than 
Mr. Hamley would have quite liked, had he known. 

All of which the Colonel saw and noted, and made his future game 
thereon. 

After the ladies had retired and the gentlemen had drawn close, 
Colonel Lowe, who had been taking his wine freely, turning to 
Mr. Hamley who had been taking his freely too, said with a laugh that 
might have meant anything, from honest admiration to the pro- 
foundest insolence : 

“That girl of yours grows prettier every day, Hamley.” 

Mr. Hamley’s eyes glistened. He threw back one lappel of his coat, 
and smiled the proprietor’s smile of proud humility which deprecates 
while it accepts. 

“She's well enough; she’d pass in a crowd,” he said, waving his 
large hand with its big diamond flashing in the light; “but she’s 
better than pretty, Colonel—she’s good.” 

“Good!” echoed Colonel Lowe; “who cares about women being 
good? All we want is, that they should be pretty and love us when 
we ask them. No woman is good who is worth her salt—such salt as 
it is!” 

“T must beg to differ with you,” said Mr. Hamley sententiously. 
“J think ladies should be very good to enable them to encounter 
their little temptations and bear their little crosses ; ladies, when they 
are weak, do a great deal of harm.” 

“There I meet you,” said Colonel Lowe with a laugh: “ women, 
when they are weak and brainless, are I grant you the deuce and all; 
but your niece is not that, I take it.” 

“She is not my! niece; Miss Drummond is only my cousin,” said 
Mr. Hamley. “I cannot think why you should all say she is my niece! 
From the commencement it has always been your niece here and your 
niece there, confound it! in spite of all I could say to the contrary.” 

“So?—your cousin is she? Mrs. Hamley is trustful,” said the 
Colonel drily. 

“Miss Drummond is as valuable to Mrs. Hamley as to myself; she 
is Mrs. Hamley’s right hand and mine too,” said Mr. Hamley in a 
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distinct voice. “Mrs. Hamley enjoys but poor health, as perhaps you 
know, and Miss Drummond is quite the angel of the house, if I may 
say so without offence to Mr. Borrodaile.” 

“Ah! that is very nice,” said Colonel Lowe. “Quite the right sort 
of thing for an adopted daughter.” 

Mr. Hamley frowned ; but he drank a glass of wine, and therefore 
made no answer. 

“Still,” continued the Colonel in a meditative kind of way, “ the 
more valuable she is to you now, the more you will miss her when 
she leaves you.” 

“T was not aware that Miss Drummond entertained the intention 
of leaving us,” said Mr. Hamley stifily. 

“No? Why, you cannot expect to keep a pretty creature like that 
always by her mother’s side, can you?” laughed Colonel Lowe. “ You 
will be losing her some day when Prince Prettyman makes his 
appearance.” 

Mr. Hamley’s face flushed ; Sydney’s turned pale. 

“J don’t know anything about Prince Prettyman,” he said ; “ but 
what I do know is, that I have never yet laid eyes on the man I would 
choose to give her to. Fact is, I care nothing about her marrying. 
She has no call to marry while Abbey Holme has a roof to its rooms 
and a fire in its kitchen. Who would be as good to her as we are? 
who would treat her as so much the lady? She is happier now than 
she would be elsewhere, and there’s time enough before her.” He 
spoke warmly, wiping his upper lip more than once; and the Colonel 
looked at him curiously, as if trying to read the man’s inner thought. 

“ Yes, that is all very well as a matter of sentiment, I dare say,” he 
said; “but you surely don’t intend to prevent her marrying if a 
suitable occasion offers ?—a gentleman of good blood, say ” 

“Good blood!—good fiddlesticks!” interrupted Mr. Hamley 
coarsely. ‘Good blood makes as bad a job of life as bad blood does, 
and sometimes a precious sight worse. I would refuse the highest lord 
in the land if I did not think him good enough for her.” 

“T should have thought a lord, not quite the highest in the land, 
might have been considered Miss Drummond's equal,” said Colonel 
Lowe smoothly. 

“ Look here, Colonel, I’m a self-made man, I am,” said Mr. Hamley, 
moving his chair sideways to the table and thrusting out his legs; 
“and I’m used to price things by value and not by name. Lord or 
no lord, I know Miss Drummond’s figure, and I tell you he'll have 
to weigh pretty heavy who'd come up to it and get my yes.” 

“ But if you did like the man and the match ?” pressed the Colonel. 
“ You would then, I suppose, make the running smooth for the young 
people ?—you would not send her to her husband empty-handed ?” 

Mr. Hamley took it all in at a glance. Hesat upright in his chair 
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planted his feet firmly, flung back both lappels this time, and looked 
at Colonel Lowe steadily with another steady look at Sydney ; hand- 
some faces both of them, each in its own way, but both bad—the one 
reckless and the other shifty. Then he said in a slow, ponderous 
voice as if he was giving judgment on the bench: “I desire it should 
be distinctly understood—distinctly understood—that I would not 
give Miss Drummond a brass farthing if she married. What I shall 
do for her if she remains single, and continues to act as she has done 
towards Mrs. Hamley and myself, is another matter. But the man 
who wants to be her husband will have to wait for my death if he 
wants to step into my shoes; and then I don't say they'll fit. Not 
during my life will he touch my money, married or single.” 

“That's explicit,” said Colonel Lowe with a sneer. 

“Yes, that’s explicit if you choose to call it so,” echoed Mr. 
Hamley. “I'll have no fortune-hunters nibbling around me, Colonel ; 
you may take your oath of that.” 

He said this in such a loud voice that it broke into the conversation 
which Dr. Wickham was holding with Henry Fletcher respecting one 
James Garth, a yeoman in difliculties whose land Mr. Hamley was 
wanting. 

“Who talks of fortune-hunters?” said Dr. Fletcher lazily. “Are 
there any in Milltown ?” 

“Perhaps you are one yourself, and can answer your own question,” 
said Colonel Lowe. “Who knows? you may be Hamley’s standing 
béte noire, Fletcher. We all know you admire Miss Drummond.” 

“She is very pretty, and one likes the young creatures one has 
seen grow up,” said Dr. Fletcher. 

“ Now Fletcher, for heaven’s sake don’t you interfere! I hate to 
hear the ladies of one’s own neighbourhood discussed in public as if they 
were so many servant-girls,” cried Sydney fiercely. “ It is such vilely 
bad form, I cannot understand how any gentleman can allow it!” 

“T agree with you. It is bad taste, and not my way generally,” 
answered Dr. Fletcher in the manner of an apology. 

“Tam much indebted to Mr. Sydney Lowe for his consideration,’ 
sneered Mr. Hamley. “ But some affairs are best discussed in public 
when the time is ripe, that there may be no doubt remaining in the 
neighbourhood. And that Miss Drummond will have no fortune if 
she marries during Mrs. Hamley’s life-time, with Mrs. Hamley 
needing of her daily, cannot be known too far and wide.” 

“Let us trust that the fowls of the air, not to say the beasts of the 
field, will carry the secret to all whom it may concern. Fletcher, 
Wickham, both of you—do you hear ?—you are not to make love to 
Miss Drummond. She is la fée défendue of Abbey Holme, and Mr. 
Hamley’s motto is ‘ canis in presepi.’” 

Colonel Lowe said this in a loud voice, with perfect breeding as to 
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accent, inflection, gesture; but his smile and his eyes were not 
pleasant to look at, and Dr. Wickham, bending his head, said in a 
half-whisper to Henry Fletcher, “ Mephistopheles, by Jove !” 

Sydney was white with rage. He looked first at his father and 
then at Mr. Hamley, and seemed only with the strongest effort to 
prevent an outburst. No higher motive of restraint than “at his 
own table” prevented him. Still, we may be thankful for any curbs at 
mad moments ; and that Sydney Lowe was prevented from striking his 
father and flying at the throat of his guest by a mere consideration of 
conventional politeness was so much to the good of general morality. 
When we cannot have gold we must be content with brass; and 
paste answers the same purpose as diamonds, except for analysis. 

“1 don’t know what you mean with your foreign tongues,” said 
the rich brewer tossing off his wine and smacking his lips after it. 
“T never had much schooling in my days; and all I know about 
mottoes is that, when I married Mrs. Hamley and set up my carriage 
and a livery, I took for mine ‘ Victrix fortune sapientia,’ which they 
tell me means ‘ Wisdom conquers fortune.’ And so I say, and so”— 
with a roll of aggressive self-satisfaction in his voice and manner—“ I 
have always found it.” 

“Tt is a motto that holds good for two,” said Sydney insolently. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” returned Mr. Hamley, sticking his thumb 
into his arm-hole as was his favourite gesture, and playing noisily 
with his fingers on his chest, while with his elbow on the table and 
leaning back in his chair he helped himself again to wine. “But 
when you can catch a weasel asleep, Mr. Sydney, you have done the 
trick—hey ? When Greeks meet then comes the tug of war. Doesn't 
somebody say that? I believe it’s in a book.” 

“Very true,” said Colonel Lowe gravely ; “ but we are not Greeks 
at Milltown,” with a sly look to his son. “ Gentlemen ”—looking 
round the table—* you seem to be taking no wine. No! shall we 
then join the ladies ?” 

“And apologise to Miss Drummond for having committed the 
unpardonable offence of making her the subject of our discussions,” 
said Sydney with a dark look. 

“Right,” echoed Dr. Fletcher. 

“Save your breath to cool your porridge, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Hamley with undisguised insolence. ‘“ Miss Drummond has need of 
no man’s protection where J am!” 

“You should have fulfilled your functions better just now,” sneered 
Sydney ; and Mr. Hamley, not to be outdone, turned his head just as 
he was leaving the room, and said, “ Pass that on to the Colonel,” as 
he swaggered through the hall. 

In the drawing-room, because he was a little flushed with wine and 
a great deal excited by wrath, Sydney paid Dora the most marked 
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attention, and seemed disposed to set everything at defiance—his 
father, Mr. Hamley, the opinion of the world, and possibilities. It 
was by no means his best policy ; but he was too angry to be politic. 
Besides, he had by nature a large share of that kind of feminine 
unreasonableness which cares more for the indulgence of its momen- 
tary spite than the furtherance of its views by self-control ; and if he 
could strike to-day he did not look forward to being struck in return 
to-morrow. And because Colonel Lowe too was given up for the 
time to one of his haunting demons, and because he wanted to annoy 
Mr. Hamley and to punish him for his insolence in daring to hold his 
own against a gentleman’s desire, he paid Dora as much attention in 
his way as did his son; and both together bewildered and somewhat 
disturbed that young lady, though they enchanted her too. Or 
rather, they would have enchanted her had she been left in peace. 
But Mr. Hamley had no intention of leaving her in peace. He drew 
a chair close to hers, and no stratagems nor inducements could 
tempt him to leave it. He mounted guard over her by his looks; a 
black and savage guard; and though he took no active hostile part 
against the compliments and pretty speeches which Sydney and his 
father showered like fireworks over her, yet he let them see plainly 
enough that they were not to his liking, and made her understand 
that what she accepted now she would have to pay for afterwards. 

He spoke to her himself frequently, interrupting the two men 
rudely, with a fierce and familiar manner of ownership that nearly 
maddened Sydney—a manner, too, strangely at variance with the 
artificial and lumbering formalities of his usual company habits. 

Dora, who had not the mot d’énigme, was at a loss to understand 
its true meaning. She did her best to steer clear with her usual 
lever temporizing ; but she failed. Jor every smile and blush and 
pretty acceptance of gallant words from father or son, Mr. Hamley 
spoke to her savagely ; for every deprecating look to him and sweet- 
voiced endeavour to join him into the talk, Colonel Lowe laughed 
disagreeably, or Sydney pressed her foot beneath the chair with a 
savage pressure which it was wonderful Mr. Hamley did not see. 
Still, all this turmoil excited her vanity, and pleased it. To see her- 
self the battle-ground, as it were, of these three men, was charming to 
her; and she felt quite like a little Queen of Beauty sitting on the 
dais and watching the tilters in the field below. She had never come 
out so prominently before ; and the other ladies ofthe party looked 
on, and either wondered what it betokened, or resented the fuss being 
made with her, according to their own pretensions and private moods. 
As for poor Mrs. Lowe the whole thing was a mystery from begin- 
ning to end; and she had but one intelligible thought connected with 
it, that the Colonel was more than ordinarily disagreeable, and that 
she wished he would not lead Syd into mischief. 
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CHapter XLY. 
PAYING THE BILL. 


Ar last the evening which seemed interminable to more than one, for 
the dinner had not been a success, came to an end, and the guests 
melted away as they do, whether they melt by degrees or with a rush. 
“Sic transit ” was Dora's plaintive sentiment as she wrapped herself 
in her ermines and managed to make herself look even prettier than 
ever, though she put her unspoken lament into more homely language. 
Now too, that the excitement was over, she was beginning to fear the 
consequences. It was the bad quarter-of-an-hour when the bill was to be 
presented. ‘To be sure, Mr. Hamley had always been good and kind 
to her, but that was because she had always been meek and obedient 
to him. She was a wise little girl in her generation, and knew that 
more than half the love given to us is because we please, not because 
we are worthy. And she was perfectly aware of the fact that her 
tenure at Abbey Holme, even now at this day, depended solely on the 
amount of use and pleasure of which she could be to her employers. 
For were they not her employers? she used to ask herself with 
cynical disdain of the sham she made it her life’s business to practise. 
There were times when even she, Dora Drummond, took the truth in 
her hand and confessed it. 

She knew now the task lying before her : and thrusting back into her 
heart all her gratified pride, and all the sweeter hope which this strange 
evening had roused in her, bent to her yoke with the easy grace 
habitual to her, and prepared to quench the fire and still the storm. 

For her initial apology she looked up into her cousin’s face and 
smiled tenderly as if innocent of all offence, so soon as they were 
shut up in the carriage alone. He met her flattering little look with 
a close mouth and hard eyes. He was grim and angry. 

“T hope you enjoyed your evening ?” he said abruptly, after they 
had been silent for some time. 

“Yes, I did,” she answered pleasantly. “Did you?” 

“Not at all.” He spoke with savage decision. ‘I never enjoyed 
myself less.” 

“TI am so sorry, dear!” said Dora sympathetically. She seldom 
called Mr. Hamley dear, and only when they were alone. She had her 
reasons for keeping on distant personal terms with him, and it was a 
sign that she had to put out all her strength when her address became 
affectionate. 

“Humph! you did not look like being sorry for anything, I think,” 
said Mr. Hamley, frowning. 

“T did not see you were uncomfortable, else I should have been very 
unhappy,” she answered. 
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“No! you saw nothing but that puppy young Lowe, and his beast 
of a father,” thundered Mr. Hamley. “ Because they made a fuss with 
you I suppose you got your head turned. But don’t mistake them or 
me, Dora. I told them down-stairs, as plain as a pikestaff, that I 
would not give you a brass farthing if you married—not a brass 
farthing! And so I flung their dirty fortune-hunting manceuvres 
down their throats, and I wish it had choked them. And I drunk 
their wine when I said it. If I have taken you up and made a lady 
of you, that says nothing for nobody else ; and by the Lord, if they 
count on that, they will find they have reckoned without their host.” 

“T don’t suppose they have counted on anything connected with 
poor little me at all,” said Dora quietly, sliding her hand into his. 
‘* You are vexing yourself for nothing, dear. No one wants to marry 
me with fortune or without, such a silly little thing as I am.” 

“ And if they did, Dora, what then? Would’ you go?” he asked, 
his manner still savage if a shade less brutal. 

She laughed lightly. “Not unless you wanted to get rid of me,” 
she answered, looking up at him prettily. 

“Will you promise to wait till then?” said Mr. Hamley, seizing her 
arm with a rude gripe. ‘‘ Promise me that, Dora, and I'll defy them 
all, and the devil at their head !” 

“Yes,” Dora answered, raising her eyes with that shy yet candid 
look which she knew always scored honours in her favour. 

“Then you will never go,” said Mr. Hamley in a softer tone. 

“Tam very happy as I am,” lisped dear Dora, choking back her 
tears and pressing his hand caressingly with her little rosebud-like 
fingers, while saying to herself; ‘Oh, how I loathe you—how I wish 
you were struck dead to-night!” when he, taking up his grand manner 
—lordly, patronizing, condescending, yet not unkindly—as if afraid 
to commit himself to further sentiment, answered majestically, “ You 
ought to be. I have done my best to treat you as the lady, and if 
you weren't happy with all I’ve done for you, you'd be more ungrate- 
fal than I'd like to think !” 

“And I am not ungrateful,” returned Dora. 

“*T don’t believe you are: and we'll prove it some day to those two 
hounds yonder,” said Mr. Hamley, as they drove up to the door, where 
he assisted her to dismount, as his phraseology went, and, offering his 
arm, walked with her in state to the drawing-room. 

“ How late you are!” was Mrs. Hamley’s greeting, made sourly. 

“How pretty you look, Dora!—like Catskins in the fairy tale !” 
was Patricia’s. 

She and her aunt were in the dimly-lighted drawing-room, both 
silent and both weary. If the evening had been long to the guests at 
Cragfoot, it had been longer to the ill-assorted inmates of Abbey 
Holme. Patricia had done her best to make things go smoothly, by 
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which of course it came about that she had made them all go roughly. 
She had loyally set out by trying to please her aunt; which was the 
sure way to displease her ; especially when she was inclined to find her 
path in life more than usually crooked, as it was to-night because Dora 
and Mr. Hamley had left her to herself and her niece ; and Mrs. Hamley 
had felt bound to improve the occasion, and give unpleasant if useful 
lessons on humility and obedience, which had pained the poor girl, 
who could not see where they applied to her, nor therefore why they 
were bestowed. So that at last, after several abortive efforts on Patricia’s 
part to find the clue that could guide her out of the maze of mistakes in 
which she was wandering, there had settled down between them a dull 
sad silence which Mrs. Hamley resented as an additional offence, yet 
would not break on her own side nor allow Patricia to break on hers. 

The fact was, the mistress of Abbey Holme wanted to be amused in 
her own way and as dear Dora would have amused her. The woman 
who would not suffer that the best of the men and women she knew 
should hold doubts where she had certainties, or walk to the right 
when she chose the left, was not likely to submit to the independent 
action of a girl like Patricia ; even though that independent action 
was for her benefit. Why did she ask her if she would play back- 
gammon, and not wait until she herself had proposed it? It was not 
her place to propose backgammon or anything else. What she ought 
to have done was, to hold herself in readiness to play if she was 
invited, and then, when duly bidden, to bring the board from the 
what-not where it stood, set it square on the little velvet table, arrange 
the lamp to the proper focus, and do all this quietly, without strewing 
sticks and straws about the room. And if she was snubbed for 
clumsiness or noise, as it was almost impossible she should not have been, 
she ought not to have taken any notice save by silence and increased 
docility. “She was such an unmanageable young person,” Aunt. 
Hamley had been thinking all the evening with cumulative bitterness. 

No wonder, then, that she said sourly when her husband and Dora 
came in: “ How late you are!” her tone and manner telling the sense 
of injury under which she was labouring. 

“Why, yes, we are late,” said Dora, looking at the clock on the 
chimney-piece ; which had stopped ; and speaking with her deprecating 
soothing smile. 

“You must have been singularly well amused,” sneered Mrs. 
Hamley. 

“Quite the other way, Lady, we have been particularly badly 
entertained,” said Mr. Hamley. 

“You would have done better to have taken my advice and have 
stopped at home,” she replied with a grim laugh. It comforted her to 
think that they had been bored as well as herself. “ We have had tle 
most stupid evening, Patricia and I—have we not, Patricia ?” 
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“Rather,” said Patricia frankly. “We have not got on very well 
together.” 

“There, I told you so,” cried Mrs. Hamley with a look that would 
have made Dora quake had it been given to her. “You are candour 
itself, my dear !” 

“Oh! it is always better to tell the truth,” said unsuspecting 
Patricia. 

Dora gave her one glance, and Mrs. Hamley another. Mr. Hamley 
rubbed his hands softly and smiled. 

“T cannot say I am sorry for you,” continued Mrs. Hamley, turning 
to Dora. “ You see all you have got for your greediness for pleasure, 
you two, is to have spent a stupid evening yourselves and to have 
given me a worse.” 

“But you know you always prophesy rightly, dear,’ said Dora, 
sitting down by the fire and close to Mrs. Hamley, with the look of 
one who has something to say.. 

She was longing to go up-stairs to be alone that she might think 
over it all, and try to understand her position; but she knew what 
was expected of her, as well as she knew the terms of her holding ; 
and has it not been said that she was wise in her generation ? 

“That's right, Dora; I am moped to death. Now tell me all about 
it,” said Mrs. Hamley a little briskly. 

“She'll not have much to tell,” growled Mr. Hamley between his 
teeth. 

* Well, I'll do what I can,’ Dora answered with her pleasant facile 
sweetness ; and then began an account of the dinner, and Mrs. Lowe's 
cold, and Mrs. Borrodaile’s hideous crimson gown, and Miss Fletcher's 
familiar manners to the lady’s maid, and Dr. Fletcher’s absence of 
mind and how he had taken salt for sugar and mustard with his 
mutton, and Dr. Wickham’s round eyes, and Mr. Collinson’s dyed 
moustache, and what this one said and that one did; till the grim 
visages waxed smooth and jocund, and more than once the two 
wrathful authorities fairly laughed. 

In the midst of it all Patricia took her candle and bade them 
abruptly good night. She was pale and looked distressed. She could 
not bear to listen to Dora’s ridicule. To have just accepted hospi- 
tality, and then to come home and laugh at those who had given it— 
to wear one face at Cragfoot and another at Abbey Holme—Patricia’s 
honest soul rebelled at the hypocrisy there, the ingratitude here. 
And so, unwilling to blame and equally unwilling to be false to her 
own sense of right, she took the (as it seemed to her) cowardly part 
of flight rather than of protest; and, escaping to the solitude of her 
own room, gave her aunt an opportunity of being Shahrazad in her 
turn, and of telling them of all that “odd girl’s” misdemeanours ; 
whereat the three condemned and condoled in concert. 
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Safe in the solitude of her own room, Patricia wearied herself again, 
as so often before, with her one standing difficulty. Between the two 
opposing duties of testifying according to the truth that was in her, 
or silence in the presence of her superiors whom her testifying only 
annoyed and did not reform, which was she to follow? Ah! others 
beside Patricia Kemball have ere now stood at the cross roads, and 
not known which way to take when virtues were divergent and duties 
incompatible! If we could all have our infallible direction ever plain 
before us, we would all do what is right; for it is by ignorance, not 
wilfulness, that we mostly fail ; and even when we have gone into the 
deepest waters, and are at our worst, we have drifted into the breakers 
by mischance rather than made intentional shipwreck. 

But this was a step as yet beyond Patricia. To her life was still in 
the stage of the absolutes, and a thing was right or wrong—clearly, 
crudely—without softening shade or modifying circumstance. She 
knew nothing of those delicate little dovetails by which a vice can be 
fitted into the mosaic-work of virtues, and proved by reasoners and 
economists to be the very thing that was wanted; nothing of the 
pigeon’s neck quality of circumstance through which lies are made 
more beautiful than truth, and to bow the knee to Baal a holier deed 
than to confess for Israel. 

So she sat and wearied herself, while Dora, with her white satin 
boots shining on the crimson fire-stool, and her white silk dress shin- 
ing in the crimson firelight, played with her pearls, and racked her 
brains and invention as she lounged in the prie-dieu down-stairs ; 
amusing Mr. and Mrs, Hamley with her playful sarcasms and dramatic 
cleverness, until she brought them both from gloom to cheerfulness, 
not to say radiance. By which she prevented an attack of ill-temper 
that would have been felt in the remotest recesses of the house and 
by the humblest member of the household for many days, and thus 
contributed just so much to the general stock of morality and 
happiness. 

After this she went up-stairs, and only Alice Garth, her maid, saw 
how she collapsed so soon as the door was shut between her and the 
house to which she acted. 

“T tell you I did right!” was her defence and answer when 
Patricia expostulated with her the next day. “Idid no one any 
harm, and I stopped a week’s misery to everybody; and what is that 
but good work, I should like to know ?” 

“ Not good work if you hurt your own soul,” said Patricia. 

“Soul !—hurt my own soul !—what nonsense!” Dora cried scorn- 
fully. “My opinion is, Patricia, that nothing is so selfish, nothing so 
cruel, as that thing you choose to call sincerity. Iam sure if I was 
always thinking of my dirty little soul as you are of yours, I should 
go mad—certainly I should never expect to do a decently civil, not to 
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talk of politic, thing again. Don’t talk to me of truth and honesty !— 
I am sick of the very words. ‘Talk rather of selfishness and cowardice 
and obstinacy ; confess these when you refuse to help in setting things 
straight or keeping them smooth, and then I will believe you.” 

“TJ do not think I am selfish for trying to be true to my own sense 
of right, or cowardly for refusing to tell falsehoods,” said Patricia. 

But Dora said, “ You are, Patricia,” so decidedly and so crossly 
that the girl gave up the point; shaking her head in deprecation, but 
keeping silence, not caring to justify herself afresh in Dora’s present 
belligerent mood. 

To uphold the right and to be condemned therefore, while those 
who do wrong are rewarded, was a sorrow and perplexity not peculiar 
to Patricia’s experience. Has life ever given aught else but condem- 
nation to those who maintain a standard of truth and inner nobleness 
higher than the popular measure in use about them? Aristides has 
not been the only man ostracised simply because he was just; nor 
Socrates the only sage who has had to be effaced because he taught a 
virtue greater than his time. Patricia in her small way was simply 
repeating the experience of such as these ; and there are many living 
Patricias at this moment learning the same hard lesson by heart, and 
bearing the same heavy burden on their hands. 
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“En effet, tout individu, pour pouvoir pleinement se développer, doit 
étre en harmonie compléte avec les conditions d’existence, avec le milieu 
ou il vit; toute’espéce, pour se propager et s’étendre, doit satisfaire a 
la méme exigence. Du moindre désaccord entre ces deux termes résulte 
la souffrance pour Jlindividu, Vamoindrissement pour IT espéce.”—DE 
QUATREFAGES. 


“ Waar a mystery,” said Sydney Smith, “ is the folly and stupidity 
of the good!” There can be but little question that, in spite of their 
philanthropic aims and their religious fervour, many who come under 
the category of “ good” are intensely immovable and unprogressive 
in matters which fire the zeal and develop the energy of those whose 
labours precede and pave the way for the teachings of the gospel. Nor 
is this all. They are given to detract from the merits of such as are 
not impregnated with their own narrow and conventional thinkings, 
and proclaim the doctrines of their fellow labourers to have an infidel 
tendency, subversive of Christian morality and truth. 

Nevertheless Christianity does not accomplish all that it might do 
if it would consent to accept and associate itself more closely with the 
moving shoulder of the secular element. The finest army in the world 
is powerless in the forest and the jungle until its axed pioneers have 
cleared the way for its efficient action. The creed which can furnish 
martyrs and sainted heroes in every age, is crippling its own power 
and dwarfing its own capacity for accomplishing its mighty ends, 
because its followers will not believe that those ends can have any 
relation to the teachings of science and philosophy. It is not easy to 
indicate to many excellent religionists anything absolutely external to 
“the kingdom of grace” as capable of exercising a beneficent influ- 
ence upon the community, without exposing ourselves to the impu- 
tation of discrediting the evidences of the Faith, and the providential 
government of mankind. Only in the last number of a Review of 
unquestioned position, a fiat has gone forth against the teachings of a 
distinguished psychologist, among the more obvious features of whose 
philosophy, it is said, are two points to which attention should be 
directed :* 

1, “ That his system involves the denial of all truth.” 

2. “ That it is radically and necessarily opposed to all sound prin- 
ciples of morals.” 


* «Quarterly Review,’ October, 1873. Article, ‘Herbert Spencer.’ 
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It may be a very trite observation to say, that it is not yet accurately 
determined what truth really is, and we may be pardoned for insti- 
tuting Pilate’s old inquiry. But it is obvious that different minds and 
different classes are trying to effect, and do effect, much that is great 
and noble, without having the same standard of truth, though all may 
be actuated by the inspiriting motto “ Excelsior.” 

This system of crimination and recrimination in every field of labour 
is fraught with injurious results. It is a distinct hindrance to pro- 
gress. Something is needed to reconcile contending creeds and fuse 
the seemingly discordant elements of religion and philosophy. 

Now it has been said by those who have an intimate knowledge of 
the human heart and of missionary work, that Christianity can never 
make any real and enduring progress unless it is preceded, or at least 
accompanied, by something which demonstrates its material as well as 
its immaterial advantages. 

The missionary seed which has been sown in China and Japan, has 
heretofore borne so little fruit, because there has been no civilising 
intercommunication of the givers and the receivers. Dr. Livingstone 
has stated pretty clearly that the success of Christianity in Africa 
depends upon its free admixture with the commercial element. The 
people must have pointed out to them their dependence upon ‘those 
who proselytise; they must be shown the enterprising life of the 
country which bears to them in one hand good things from below, in 
the other glad tidings from above. 

It is strange that if we are beginning to be more alive to the 
importance of these associations on the far-off shore, we do not take 
more heed of the collateral aids to Christianity in the sea-girt isle 
which has made for itself a felt presence in every land. 

The task of educating the religious mind to accept the universality 
of law—to believe in anything which repudiates direct personal inter- 
ference of the Supreme Being in the petty concerns and tumultuous 
feelings of daily life—is one of no mean dimensions. 

We are concerned to show that the progress of morality and truth 
is hindered by too freely subordinating physical considerations ; that 
the material improvement of the race is essential to its successful cul- 
tivation of the higher graces and attributes of the soul. 

Now it was ably pointed out in a recent article by Mr. George 
Darwin,* “ that our mental as well as our bodily structure is the 
direct outcome of preceding generations, and that we, the living gene- 
ration, are, like the living fringe of the coral reef, resting on an extinct 
basis afforded by our forefathers, and shall in our own turn form a 
basis for our descendants.” 

Mr. Galton has also indicated in a very remarkable work} how 

* «Contemporary Review,’ August, 1875. 
ft ‘Hereditary Genius.’ 
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much more the future of the race is under our control than is gene- 
rally supposed. 

It would seem to be desirable, then, that those who are in a position 
to give positive evidence as to evil fruit from evil sowing should con- 
tribute what they can to the elucidation of a most interesting and 
far-reaching subject. 

Perhaps there is nothing more inviting and instructive among the 
many social problems which are constantly brought under our notice 
than the perfection to which the science of breeding has attained in this 
country among all classes of animals, man alone excepted. We know 
that English horses are the most prized in the world, and that almost 
fabulous sums are given for them, both at home and abroad, for pur- 
poses of exportation and the stud. The same perfection has been 
attained with cattle, pigs, sheep, dogs, fowls, and the smaller feathered 
domestics. We have here an evidence of what can be done by careful 
selection for the perpetuation of those qualities which impart, and in 
themselves constitute, beauty and strength and healthfulness. The 
correlation of forces is so admirably adjusted by the scientific breeder, 
that all the bad strains are eliminated and all the excellences 
developed. 

It might have been thought that if it is worth while to devote so 
much study to the improvement of things below us in the scale of 
creation, man should overhaul his own pedigree, and be wise enough 
to gather from things going on about him that the law of inheritance 
does not deviate from its universality. Why, it might be asked, 
should the only exception lie with the most gifted and favoured 
organisms, for whom is reserved the peril or privilege of an endless 
future ? 

But, strange to say, in man alone has this science been neglected, 
and so he is more obnoxious to the abnormalities which make up 
disease than all other animals. 

Here, at this very point, we come across the stumblingblock of the 
“ good.” 

It is the creed of a very large section of religionists that any’ 
attempt to impose what has been happily termed “ beneficial restric- 
tions to liberty of marriage” is an interference with providential 
arrangements, which implies a distrust of Supreme Power, and a 
misgiving as to the ultimate designs of Infinite Wisdom. Nor must 
the fact be suppressed that an equally large section of the community 
is antagonistic to any restrictive measures, simply upon the plea that 
the “ liberty of the subject” is a matter of far greater importance than 
his structural improvement. 

No small amount of courage, therefore, is needed by any one who 
would cope with these two great socio-political and religious forces. 

And yet it is clear to demonstration that the race is deteriorating, 
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and amid the ceaseless whirl of modern civilisation all the elements 
which entail disorganisation of our material tissues are at their highest 
pressure. 

It is true, indeed, that under the guidance of sanitary science we 
are gaining additional protection, and many of the ills which have 
heretofore afflicted us will ere long have neither a local habitation nor 
aname. Countries are being mapped out for us more distinctly day 
by day ; that which was once dark and hazy is nowzbecoming clear as 
the noon-day sun. And fortunately for us, whenever the teachings of 
science are unmistakable, and do not clash with social traditions or 
popular prejudices, the legislature is not slow to give them practical 
effect. There are always some miserable unprogressives to be encoun- 
tered, who will resist every change, and prefer even the martyrdom of 
penal enactments to a practical surrender of their own opinions. They 
will maintain that the introduction of an innocuous virus (as in vac- 
cination) into the blood current can never counteract the assimilation 
of an animal poison and the evolution of a hideous malady. 

But a larger task is before us; for more deeply rooted convictions, 
calling for self-denial and self-sacrifice, are to be contended with when 
we seek to point out that man has been wrong through all the cen- 
turies, and that to become right he must repudiate all the traditions 
which those centuries have carried with them. It is not a sudden and 
accidental discovery of one fact to upset and disprove another, but 
a slow and measured revelation of socio-political and physiological 
science. How shall we best commend its consideration to the public 
mind when we are free to acknowledge that nothing can be done with- 
out assailing our own innate selfishness, restricting our own elective 
freedom, and subordinating all personal considerations to those of 
a more general and comprehensive nature ? 

We can only hope to influence the intelligent masses by bringing 
under their notice facts which, though within their own experience 
and observation, have not hitherto been regarded as having any 
bearing upon the economy of the social state. 

Now the very circumstance of our having elaborated the science of 
Genesis into a highly successful art, in many vertebrate animals, is of 
itself an evidence in this practical age that we have systematised our 
knowledge for some useful purpose. Apart from the question of 
esthetics, which must always exercise an amount of beneficial influ- 
ence, it is fair to state that a great impulse has been given to the 
matter under discussion by the fact that its culture is eminently 
remunerative. And if it can be shown that it would be wiser, more 
economical, more health-giving, to bring ourselves within the same 
laws of selection which have so carefully been applied to horses and 
cattle, surely we have begun by a great stride in support of the views 
which have been so ably advanced by many writers within the last few 
years, and notably by Mr. Darwin. 
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The prime stimulus to a discussion of this social and scientific pro- 
blem, with a view to effect some practical ends, is our knowledge of 
the potentiality of the hereditary law. 

It may be taken as a verity, liable to but few exceptions, that if A. 
and B. possess certain distinctive qualities, either of body or mind, and 
are brought together for genetic purposes, they will transmit to their 
issue either a well-adjusted balance of their respective individualities, 
or an undue prominence of the individuality of one of the parental 
units. The absolutely minute accuracy with which this is sometimes 
effected is most remarkable. A little twist in a finger, an indentation 
in the lobe of an ear, a weakness in the structure of the abdominal 
walls at certain points where herniew are protruded, a particular but 
trifling difference in the conformation of one organ where they exist 
in pairs (hand or foot), will be repeated generation after generation, 
with perhaps an occasional interval. Nor must we fail to take heed of 
the repetition of expressions and attitudes, tones of voice, aptitudes 
for certain pleasures and pursuits. These things go to affirm and 
strengthen the doctrine of evolution, because the law is only excep- 
tionally frustrated, even where the death of parents has been so early 
as to give to the offspring no time to copy and to imitate. What is 
it which has co-ordinated the muscular action of five fingers to repro- 
duce in the new generation the written symbols of five other fingers 
long since cold and powerless? What is it which has equally co- 
ordinated the lower limbs of a parvus Iulus to preserve a locomotive 
gait and tread at once recognised by friends as identically those of a 
father whom he may have never seen? Yet these instances of evo- 
lutionary outcome are beyond dispute. It is within the experience of 
all of us how mental traits are equally and persistently transmitted. 
There is absolutely no limit to this law of material and immaterial 
heredity. The physical defects, the physical beauty ; the meanness 
of spirit, the nobility of soul; all things that make us petty and 
despicable, all that make us wise and excellent—are alike to be derived 
through this channel. 

So well is this law known by medical officers attached to prisons 
and reformatories that they have come to regard the tendency to crime 
as distinctly hereditary. They add that the number of physical 
diseases from which the criminal population suffer is less than that of 
the psychical—in fact, that ‘the treatment of crime is a branch of 
psychology.”* 


* “ Aristotle, speaking upon the heritage of moral depravity, refers to a 
man who denied his responsibility for beating his father, because, said he, 
my father beat his father, and he also (meaning his own child) will beat 
me when he becomes a man, for it was in our family. This taint of wicked- 
ness history details to us as running through the atrocious nature of the 
Borgias, the Farnese, and the Vicontes, and in our country, the line of 
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Again: even the modes of coming into life and going out of it 
have a tendency to assume a uniform type; for we are told by the 
learned in midwifery that what are termed “ unnatural presentations ” 
admit of family grouping; while it is well known that the same modes 
of dying obtain in certain families, and the same limits to the duration 
of life. So, too, the fecundity of certain races and families is trans- 
mitted with unerring certainty. 

What obtains in the kingdom of the normal obtains also in that of 
the abnormal. The diseases which we contract, either by our own 
follies and excesses, or by circumstances over which we have no con- 
trol, stamp themselves with cruel exactness upon “ the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me.” So true is it that 





“Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” 


The study of the science of Genesis is full of interest, not only in its 
physiological but in its psychical bearings, and it is one to which 
those charged with the education of the young should particularly 
attach themselves. ‘“ Every man,” it has been truly said, “is born 
amid specialties which affect every thought and act to the latest 
hour of life.” Obviously, therefore, the first duty of one intrusted 
with the physical and moral training of “the to-morrow of society” 
should be to inquire what those specialties really are. Without 
this knowledge the education will be as empirical as the treatment of 
disease by a physician who has not learned the history and the idio- 
syncracies of his patient. With this knowledge education will be a 
process, here of counteracting disastrous proclivities derived from the 
parental stock, there of encouraging hereditary virtues; here of de- 
veloping the faint germs of good qualities too often associated with 
those of a deadly nature, there for drawing out the modest and 
reserved into freer communion; here for repressing, there for aug- 
menting, self-confidence. Thus the measure of a teacher's excellence 
will lie, Ist, in his power of mastering the individualities of his pupils; 
2nd, in his capacity for imparting to them the exact knowledge they 
require, and adapting them to the circumstances which await them in 
the future, as far as those circumstances can be reasonably predicated 
and ascertained. 

Unfortunately the too frequent neglect of the study of physiology 


the royal Stuarts. Lord Granville used to say of his own family, ‘They 
always quarrelled, and always will quarrel, from generation to generation.’ 
Intimate and daily experience for many years among criminals has led me 
to the conviction that in by far the greatest proportion of offences crime 
is hereditary.” —‘ Journal of Mental Science,’ January, 1870. Article: T he 
Hereditary Nature of Crime, by J. B. Thomson, Resident Surgeon General 
Prison for Scotland, at Perth. 
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and the laws of health, deprives the young of many advantages which 
they might turn to a profitable account, at the period when they seek 
to separate themselves from home by the creation of new alliances and 
the formation of new centres. The instances of improvidence which 
have come under the writer’s notice in an extensive field of observa- 
tion are such as to make him tremble for the future of the race. It 
is useless to protest against such improvidences if we do not make it 
a part of our educational system to demonstrate them, and part of our 
legislative machinery to prevent them. It is well to make men reli- 
gious and “ good,” but it is equally desirable to make them wise and 
prescient, to give them sound views of this life, of which we know se 
much, rather than false views of the next life, of which we know so 
little. 

Now, barring a certain ‘ Table of Affinities,’ which commences with 
the necessary prohibition that “a man may not marry his grand- 
mother,” it is unfortunate that the law has no power to prevent mar- 
riages which are productive of infinitely worse disasters than any 
which could follow an alliance with the venerable party alluded to. It 
is enough that a man, be he healthy or be he unhealthy, having 
uxorious proclivities, has a right to league himself with any woman, 
whatever her physical or mental condition, for perpetuation of his 
kind. It is not necessary even to provide for the maintenance of his 
wife, or demonstrate to any constituted authority that he is likely to 
have the means of such provision. “The liberty of the subject,” as 
& primary consideration, must be respected, and the rate-payers of 
the parish where he has a legal settlement must be called upon to 
support a vagrant bridegroom and his belongings. 

And even supposing the man has means, it has never occurred to 
him to reflect upon his own health-capacity, or make inquiries as to 
the health-antecedents of his bride, whose parents, in all probability, 
are, by their own incontinence, so burdened with other children as to 
make them thankful to be rid of a daughter to the first man who 
manifests a prodigal desire to provide for her board and lodging, and 
crown and ring her with matronly dignity. 

What, let us ask, is the result of marriages contracted in this reck- 
less manner? Is it conducive of happiness to the newly-allied pair ? 
The man has discovered that his wife is hysterical and dyspeptic, or 
that she has epileptic fits; the woman has discovered that her hus- 
band is consumptive, and that his family is tainted with insanity. 
What a future for the outcome of their prolific loins! This is no 
imaginary illustration. Cases of this kind occur by hundreds and 
thousands in a’ day which is called “ progressive”; and he who would 
propose a remedy is pointed out as a hazy and unpractical dreamer. 

It may interest the reader to have placed before him a typical case 
which recently came under the writer's notice. 
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A patient was received into a lunatic asylum, who had been for 
some time insane, but of whose history only a very imperfect knowledge 
could be obtained on admission. It was clear, however, that his 
antecedents were those of great respectability. A few weeks subse- 
quently the wife—a woman of singularly prepossessing appearance— 
with an infant at her breast, came from her home in Suffolk to visit 
this poor fellow, and gave the following narrative: “I met J. H. for 
the first time in Australia, at a station, where my father held an 
official post of importance. He was a handsome man, who had just 
arrived from England, bringing with him good introductions. He 
was a frequent guest at our table. We fell in love and were married. 
There was no one of whom family inquiries could be instituted. My 
father was pleased to see me married to a man who was devoted to 
me, and who has never yet been unworthy of me. We did noi suc- 
ceed in business, and, my father dying, we returned to England. Soon 
after our arrival there my husband became melancholy, and then I 
gathered from his family that both his father and grandfather had 
died insane, and that several of his brothers and sisters were very 
strange. He became so unmanageable that it was necessary to place 
him in a lunatic asylum. Twice since then the insanity has recurred 
and twice he has again been confined. I am the mother of ten child- 
ren by him, the eldest of whom, seventeen years of age, is permanently 
insane in a county lunatic asylum. The condition of several of the 
others already causes me great uneasiness. I am alone, with an un- 
remunerative business on my hands, and these children to provide for. 
I have no friends,” said this poor broken-hearted creature, “but you 
and God.” 

It is impossible to conceive a more distressing or instructive case 
than the above. The woman had travelled a long distance by an 
excursion-train to see her husband, and was returning on the morrow, 
calmed by the belief that he was well cared for, that he would ulti- 
mately be restored to her, and that, come what may, the wind is ever 
tempered to the shorn lamb. It is unnecessary to dwell further upon 
the dreadful imprudence—nay, wickedness—of this marriage. Its 
evil results may be inexhaustible, and run on through the coming 
ages with augmented force and in multiplying channels.* 

Now insanity and its allied neuroses being as transmissible as any 


* A case recently came under our notice in which.a deaf-mute, having 
two deaf-mute sisters, married a woman similarly afflicted. Three children 
resulted from the union, all of whom received the dreadful heritage, and 
two of whom were also epileptic. Is it unreasonable to ask for legislative 
interference in cases of this kind by certain enactments, to the infringe- 
ment of which should be attached serious penal consequences? The “cause 
and just impediment why those persons should not be joined together” is 
sufficiently manifest to a scientific observer; but he is not in a position, as 
he should be, to “ for»vid the bans.” 
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of the other diseases incidental to man, and the writer’s experience of 
this specialty being very considerable, we propose making some further 
allusion to it as bearing upon the study of Genesis. This malady 
may begin, and it does ;begin, idiopathically or spontaneously in the 
great majority of cases; that is to say, in persons upon whose genea- 
logical tree has previously grown no tainted fruit. But, having begun, 
conditions are only too favourable to make it transmissible for ever. 
And this, whether it have a moral or a physical causation. It is worth 
while to notice how easy it is to draw an arbitrary line, on one side of 


. which we write physical,"on the other moral. But those who have 


had some experience in the matter will tell you that statistical evi- 
dence in questions of this sort is of but little value. We have ourselves, 
in another place, spoken of statistical tables as “ formulated falsehoods.” 
A simple illustration may$be profitable. 

A man loses his wife, and becomes depressed ; he takes to drinking 
immoderately and becomes“jinsane. To the great fact of his domestic 
loss is ascribed the cause of his derangement. Another man, similarly 
bereaved and similarly affected, happens by a mere chance to be found 
by a policeman in a state of intoxication, and intemperance is written 
down as the factor of his disease. 

And even apart from these inaccuracies and inconsistencies it is not 
sufficiently considered how’ intimately leagued are the moral and the 
physical, in certain temperaments of what are termed a neurotic type 
and character. Thus, a mental shock—such as the death of a friend, 
or the loss of property—may in A. produce insanity, while in B. it will 
develop courage and an increased capacity for meeting the varied ills 
of life. This difference in results can really only arise from greater 
stability of nerve element in one case than in the other. So that 
what we term “moral” is much more intimately associated with the 
physical than some persons attached to a particular theological school 
would have us believe. They may call such arguments materialistic ; 
but a scholastic designation does not derogate from their truthfulness, 
or make it appear that we would throw a shadow of doubt upon the 
large and comprehensive providences of God. 

It is well that those who are not familiar with insane life and litera- 
ture should have brought before them such an illustrative case as that 
we have above narrated. It is terrible to think of a perpetuation of 
madness by a neglect of the most ordinary precautions ; to know that 
the law is powerless to prevent persons literally “saturated with 
insanity” from repeating themselves, under social and ecclesiastical 
sanction, but in defiance of well-known physiological laws. 

This, to our mind, is the most dangerous form of modern scepticism. 
It is more than doubting ; it is a deliberate defiance of providential 
arrangements, “written for our learning” and formulated for our 
guidance and protection. 
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The difiiculty of educating the public feeling to an intelligent 
appreciation of the law of heredity is not to be overestimated. 

Men are startled, indeed, to see like evolved from like with almost 
unerring certainty ; but recurring facts do not protect them from their 
own stupidity and selfishness. When the lunatic is allowed to hand 
down his reflex; when the nervous, the epileptic, the hysterical, the 
scrofulous—I mean the unmistakably and pronouncedly so—are per- 
mitted to contribute their abnormalities to “the coming race,” what 
hope is there for that physique which is “the substratum of the 
spiritual” ? what encouragement is there to prosecute that investiga- 
tion of nature which Professor Huxley terms “an infinite pasture 
ground” ? 

It is a matter of much interest in connection with the law of 
heredity that the disturbances of the nervous system are given to 
assume very varied types in process of transmission. Identity of 
molecular structure does not necessarily condition identity of molecu- 
lar derangement. Thus an epileptic woman may find herself the 
mother of children in all of whom shall be some deviation from the 
normal standard of health. A. shall be epileptic, as herself; B. shall 
be hysterical ; C. shall be highly nervous, but intellectual; D. shall 
be an imbecile, and so on. Any form of neurosis in the parent stock 
may thus elaborate in detail its miserable procreations. 

Well worthy of mention, too, is another important fact, which 
younger children may take to themselves as a sort of physiological 
set-off to the social privilege of the primogenious, viz., that the latter 
are more obnoxious to idiocy and imbecility than the former. The 
difficulties of entering into life through previously untrodden paths 
are such as to subject the cranial bones of the foetus to pressure which 
acts injuriously upon the cerebral structure. Moreover, the emotional 
life of a primiparous mother is at a higher strain during the period 
of gestation. The prospect of untold suffering and new and unex- 
perienced joy gives to her mental attitude, and her entire nervous 
system, an erethistic condition which cannot fail to be imparted to her 
offspring. These things, according to Dr. Langdon Down, exercise a 
marked influence in determining the ratio of idiotcy among firstborn 
children. Again, male children, having larger heads, meet with a 
more perilous egress from their embryotic nursing-ground than the sex 
which has heretofore been considered subordinate to man. It is to be 
hoped, in common honesty, that the scientific members of that sex 
will not fail in due course to acknowledge their own comparative 
immunity from a special form of neurosis as one of their many 
privileges. 

For the same reason, it would appear that the eldest child of a 
family is frequently not so strong and well developed as younger 
brothers and sisters. 
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And yet further, let it be noted that the husband plays his part in 
the “ conjugal economy,” by contributing to his offspring many and 
unmistakable impresses. 

These impresses may be evolved from traits and characteristics. 
which are enduring, or from temporary conditions, the result of 
imprudence and excess. 

Esquirol, Morel, and Moreau (all renowned psychologists), long 
since observed that, not only is insanity itself hereditary in the highest 
degree, but also that taste for aleoholic beverages which so frequently 
- culminates in mental derangement. We have no hesitation in stating 
that our own experience confirms these views. 


“T receive insane patients daily at the Bicétre,” says Moreau, “in whom 
I can trace the origin of their malady to nothing else but the habitual 
intoxication of their parehts.” 


Again he remarks : 


“A large proportion of those who become insane by reason of alcoholic 
excess, have had insane or highly nervous parents; and a great number of 
them never would have become drunkards if a particular nervous state, 
consisting of an imperious and irresistible want—some surexcitation ner- 
veuse—had not dragged them into the indulgences in which they find 
relief.”* 


Morel also thus instructs us : 


“Tdiotcy, which is hereditarily leagued with the alcoholic tendencies of 
parents, presents a vast and complex field of study. My researches bearing: 
upon this point coincide with those of authors who have remarked that. 
degeneration of the species is more frequent in countries where fathers 
and mothers are addicted to habitual sottishness. In his statistics of the 
causes of insanity from the old kingdom of Westphalia, Dr. Ruer shows 
that idiocy was very frequent among the mining population of that country. 
The sexual congress of the workmen, who live separate from their wives 
during the entire week, is ordinarily effected on their day of rest, when 
both sexes partake freely of stimulating beverages. I have remarked the 
same fact in those parts of France where drunkenness is equally common 
in men and women, and where children are begotten under the double 
influence of physical and moral evil. In the north of Europe these causes 
have exercised such ravages as to attract the just solicitude of the govern- 
ment authorities.”’+ 


In the face of these facts, and the stupendous one that intemperance 
is yearly slaying its tens of thousands in the British Isles, there is yet 
left to us one way in which we may reasonably hope to institute an 
effective alteration. If we cannot improve the habits of the people we 


* “La Psychologie morbide dans ses rapports avec la Philosophie de 
Histoire, &c., pp. 157, 120. Paris, 1860. 
t ‘Traité des Maladies mentales,’ p. 579. Paris, 1860. 
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can at least improve their drinks. Their habits indeed, may be assailed 
by a flank movement; they may be secondarily met, through the 
medium of the fluid which drunkards now imbibe to their destruction. 
The writer recently endeavoured to give an impulse to this interesting 
question, which attracted much notice, and, it is yet to be hoped, may 
invite legislative interference. 


“Tt seems to be pretty well established,” he wrote, “that the taste for 
alcoholic drinks is deeply ingrained in all classes of society. What is 
termed civilisation does not touch it; Christianity does not undermine it. 
Nor does it seem at all probable, judging from past experience, that they 
ever will do so. For myself, I believe the taste to be ineradicable. The 
most hopeful promises and the most solemn protestations of a new and 
non-alcoholic life, after calamities of surpassing magnitude, I have seen 
over and over again collapse upon the first exposure to temptation. I have 
come to the conclusion, therefore, that this cravixfg for fermented liquors, 
whether inherited or acquired, is invincible, and only very partially to be 
met by ‘ educating the working classes and giving them new interests.’ 

“ And, this being so, it becomes necessary to inquire what it is which is 
so alluring and destructive, and whether it is not possible to deprive these 
beverages of their injurious ingredients without diminishing the needed 
sense of their stay and comfort. Is alcohol the real factor of this ‘animal 
heat and dire insanity ?’ Is it alcohol which confuses 


‘The chemic labour of the blood, 
And tickling the brute brain within the man’s 
Makes havoc among those tender cells, and checks 
His power to shape ?” 


Now it is affirmed by those who have given much time and study to this 
interesting question that the liquors which find so much favour with the 
lower orders—notably whisky and gin—are pernicious, not so much on 
account of the alcohol which they contain as by reason of the poisonous 
matters associated therewith. They are largely mixéd with amylic or fusel 
oil, ingredients which condition, for the more part, the miserable conse- 
quences of habitual sottishness. All the spirits in use, it is said, are 
nothing more or less than alcohol thus flavoured. This flavouring is the 
fatal poison which really interferes with the tonic action of pure alcohol, 
so useful to the sick and invalided. It is amylic aleohol—that is, alcohol 
from which have not been eliminated the essential oils—which creates the 
evils of headache, a vitiated stomach, undue thirst, and dipsomaniacal 
craving.”* 


In connection with this subject arises the very interesting question 
as to the need of alcohol and various alimentary substances. Is there 
a necessity for them in moderation? and is that necessity conditioned 
by climatic influences ? 

The boldness and hardiness of the northern races are the result of 
their geographical distribution on the surface of the globe. That dis- 
tribution necessitates the use of foods charged with potential energy. 


* Letter to the Times on ‘ Poisonous Spirits.’ October 15th, 1873. 
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Without them man would be unable to cope with the exigences of 
atmospheric surroundings in colder latitudes. The African and South 
American continents, and all the 


“Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea,” 


have a climate which evolves humanity under different aspects. There 
is little occasion to labour, for a bread of life is hanging upon every 
tree, which is meat and drink to native indolence. They toil not, 
neither do they spin, because such processes are unnecessary, and 
indeed impossible, to an extent which obtains under a lower thermo- 
metric range. Thus external nature and the organisms which people 
it, condition the evolution of races, and certain types ‘and orders are 
repeated with unerring uniformity. It is no more possible to change 
this state of things than to educate the nose of a greyhound into scent 
or the hide of a rhinoceros into feeling. Situated as he is, with no 
drooping boughs of plenty hanging over him, the northerner is under 
the necessity of labour, and his food is of a kind which shall furnish 
‘oil to his burning lamp and abundant material for the development of 
his hardihood. Is alcohol a part of his need? It is scarcely necessary 
to say that there are many who will give a negative answer to this 
question. But those who have given a special study to this subject are 
prepared to advance very weighty arguments on the other side. They 
admit that vital energy is depressed by alcohol in hot climates; but in 
cold latitudes they affirm it to be a necessity of being. The terrible 
abuse to which alcoholic beverages are exposed cannot fairly be used 
as an argument against their legitimate imbibition. 

Perhaps we could give no better illustration of the part which 
alcohol does play in the animal economy, by becoming an unmistak- 
able equivalent for solid food, than a circumstance with which most 
householders are familiar. It has been the custom for many years for 
families in a position to keep servants to give them an allowance of 
money in lieu of beer. The consequence is, that a large number of 
domestic employés do not drink beer at all. The women wear smarter 
feathers in their topknots (bonnets, save to Quakers, are a thing un- 
known), and that’s how their money goes ; the men (when in undress) 
wear smarter waistcoats and ties, and that’s how they dispose of their 
allowance. But what about the family larder? Why, it is found that 
the servants eat much more bread and meat than they used todo. In 
fact, it is cheaper to provide them with beer than to concede a money 
equivalent, which is not spent as it should have been, but devoted 
rather to personal adornment. The writer, therefore, who is in a 
position to dwell, and has dwelt on many occasions, upon the evils of 
intemperance, is not prepared to recommend “ total abstinence,” save 
in a few exceptional cases. 

We have neither time nor space for entering with any minuteness 
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into the subject of consanguineous marriages; but we cannot entirely 
pass over that which has given rise to so much difference of opinion, 
and which is so essentially a part of the science of Genesis. In an 
article upon this interesting question, Dr. Child, of Oxford,* arrives at 
the conclusion that the marriages of blood relations have no tendency 
per se to produce degeneration of race, but rather to strengthen and 
develop in the offspring individual peculiarities of the parents, both 
mental and physical, whether morbid or otherwise. Of the latter part. 
of this proposition we have no manner of doubt ; but there is too much 
reason to fear that the prejudicial effects of the larger law of consan- 
guineous crossing are such as to nullify the beneficial results of an 
otherwise discreet selection. 

Now it is, we believe, generally admitted that the Jews largely 
intermarry with blood relations. As a caste they are unmistakable, by 
reason of a clear and well-pronounced typical conformation of great 
beauty. But for the more part, they have not the look and bearing 
of robust health, and it is doubtful if they are as capable of resisting 
the de-energising forces of nature as many who are not of the tribe 
of Israel. And yet they live more soberly and discreetly than Chris- 
tian communities ; the evil of intemperance is not rife among them ; 
their constitutions are not undermined by the terrible riotings which 
are narrated of others in the daily press. 

But why is it (we have put the question to a wise and excellent 
member of the Jewish persuasion, and he cannot answer it,)—why is 
it that a people so singularly acute and intelligent, when they fail 
physically and become the subjects of disease, seem to have, and of a 
truth have, so little power to withstand it, and make headway against 
the surgings of that sea which bears both Jew and Gentile to their 
destiny ? In further illustration of this fact we may mention that, 
according to our experience, when insanity obtains among the Jews it 
usually assumes an asthenic type; and even the most acute cases of 
excitement have a tendency to lapse into a dull and expressionless 
fatuity. We are not in a position to give any positive explanation of 
these interesting facts. But they certainly seem to have some 
causal relation to caste and consanguinity, and may well invite the 
scientific investigation of those interested in Evolution and Genesis. 

Among other contributions to this study is a curious and seemingly 
paradoxical proposition, based upon a dictum of Aristotle: “ Nudlum 
magnum ingenium sine mixtura dementiwx.” If like beget like, how, 
it is asked, shall the intellectually great beget other than themselves ? 
Why on their genealogical tree grows so frequently a withered branch 
and a blighted fruit? The answer is, that genius—the ne plus ultra 
of intellectual activity—is the highest expression of nervousness, and 
that the causes of its precipitation are the causes also of its greatness. 


* «British and Foreign Medical and Chirurgical Review.’ April, 1862. 
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‘‘Le génie” (writes Lamartine) “ porte en lui un principe de destruc- 
tion, de mort, de folie, comme le fruit porte le ver.” 

No one can doubt for a moment that there is a robust and manly 
form of intellect which is associated with objective heroism and com- 
plete physical organisation. But it is unquestioned that in many 
cases genius is allied with somatic imperfection ; with puny structure, 
feeble functions of all but the cerebral economy, grotesque attitudes 
and physiognomy, and many marked idiosyncracies. If the individual 
genius is not below the health standard he is too often of a family 
bearing evidence of nervousness; and the constant tendency of an 
intellect having such a league is to overstep legitimate bounds, and 
shiver the material instrument of its power. Thus many persons of 
a high intellectual calibre are ultimately brought within the category 
of the insane. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne has somewhere said that “the world owes all 
its onward impulses to men who are ill at ease.” It is scarcely less true 
that it owes all its crime and insanity—its backward detentions—to 
subjects of the ill-at-ease kingdom. ‘Thus intellectuality would seem 
to have two strange bed-fellows, from whom she cannot at all times 
disconnect herself. ‘The tendency of these three to transmute them- 
mute themselves points at once to perils which attend an indiscreet 
selection for purposes of perpetuation. Obviously a high order of intel- 
lectuality should so adjust itself in the “conjugal economy” as to 
ensure its repetition, modified by an interlacing with a more robust 
and less unstable individuality than its own.* In other words, all being 
healthy, like should marry unlike: the criminal should get out of 
the criminal groove, and temper his hereditary proclivities with gentler 
influences ; the nervous should consort with the sanguine tempera- 
ments; the recluse should fling himself into the arms of a daughter of 
the school of muscular Christianity ; the ruddy and reckless athlete 
should lie down with the children sprung from a studious and intel- 
lectual home.t 

This it is to co-ordinate the genetic forces of varied but healthy organ- 
isms, and commingle the scattered elements of weakness and power. 

Do the social and hygienic improvements which are going on 
about us, and everywhere leave their mark, justify any reasonable 


* It would seem that the intellectually gifted, even if they frequently 
beget intellectual children, are equally capable of stamping upon their 
offspring some form of neurosis. And indeed this is no more than might 
be expected, if intellectuality has any league with and is an expression of 
nervousness. Rivarol said of the great naturalist Buffon’s son, “C’est le 
plus pauvre chapitre de l’Histoire Naturelle de son pére.” 

+ It has been said that if a good Italian strain (without any Jesuitism) 
could be imported into the House of Hanover it would be better for the 
physical integrity of England’s future kings. The new Russian alliance is 
admirable, 
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hope of legislative interference in cases where the law of a healthy 
physiology-is manifestly violated by marriage? The personal liberty 
of the subject and the high privilege of the Church would seem to be 
too much involved by an edict which proclaimed “ ‘Thou shalt not 
marry, except under certain conditions,” when the religionist shall say, 
“T shall marry, because ‘ marriage is good for all men.’” 

Nevertheless, the progressive evolutionary doctrine which attaches 
so much importance to this matter is spreading among different sec- 
tions of the community, and men are beginning to inquire with an 
interest, what is the measure of baneful ancestral influence and idio- 
pathic disease which should preclude a given organism from repeat- 
ing itself in the generation which succeeds its own. The task is 
admitted to be a very hard one. Easy enough, of course, it is to 
formulate statistical evidence and generalise therefrom. But the difli- 
culty lies in the individual application of the rule, and in persuading 
a particular unit of the population to sacrifice his own self-indulgence 
for a remotely contingent good to a posterity from which death may 
at any moment sever him. To-make efforts to combat this selfish- 
ness is but to labour in an old and daily struggle, which derives more 
than half its difficulties from the antagonism of indiscreet religionists, 
who believe that special provision will be made to meet particular 
emergencies, by the daring importunity of unphilosophic prayer. 

To those who have no faith in a providential scheme which ignores 
law, leaving all the work to God, and all the idleness of an unteach- 
able spirit to His creatures, there yet remains some satisfaction from 
the circumstance of an unmistakable tendency in all faulty organisa- 
tions to die out and become extinct. The “multiplication of the in- 
competents” is in some sort checked by the withering influence of 
unhealthy alliances; though not until numberless effete creatures 
have been evolved, which defy educational training, swell the parish 
rates, and elicit from those around them mixed feelings of disgust and 
commiseration.* 

It remains for as to inquire, What is the chief hindrance to a 
scientific study and practical application of the subject which we have 
under discussion? And we fear that the answer will implicate a very 


* With a view of strengthening our position, and inviting further 
scientific investigation of the science of Genesis, we place before our 
readers the following facts: “As in all families or races where physical 
degeneration is found, so among the criminal class, we have very often 
abnormal states—such as spinal deformities, stammering, imperfect organs 
of speech, club-foot, cleft-palate, hare-lip, deafness, congenital blindness, 
paralysis, epilepsy, and scrofula. These usually accompany congenital 
weakness of mind. It would seem that bodily and mental health are so 
linked together that deformity is at one time manifested, and at another 
time some mental disorder,’—J. B. Thomson on ‘ Hereditary Nature of 
Crime.’ ‘Journal of Mental Science.’ Vol. xv. p. 490. 
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respectable and influential caste of our social community, whose use- 
fulness would be tenfold augmented if they would carry into the 
concerns of daily life a little less of that “folly and stupidity ” which a 
great observer and dignitary of the Church felt bound to characterise 
as “ mysterious.” 

Previous to the institution of a school of natural science at our 
universities there was every allowance to be made for the young men 
who joined the clerical ranks. They then stepped from a narrow 
classical or mathematical platform, fenced with a little theological rail, 
on to the great stage of life, unenlarged by travel and observation, un- 
fortified by experience, and utterly inadequate to the teaching of great 
and mixed communities among which chance might happen to place 
them. Their social position led them to be quickly circumvented by 
the other sex, and they fell victims to that irresistible and too often 
indiscreet passion which fires the breasts and empties the pockets of 
manly Englishmen. But while there is little less indiscretion now 
than formerly, there is much less excuse for it. Physical science is the 
verbal expression of a huge and rich area of observation, where all are 
invited to exercise themselves. There can be no excuse for refusing 
todo so. By that science we learn the details of that fearful and 
wonderful making of which we have elsewhere obscure intimation. 
It does not upset theology ; it would walk side by side with it, adjust- 
ing and reconciling discrepancies which startle inquiring students, and 
awe into superstition the blind disciples of a too acquiescing faith. It 
should be noted how great are the facilities of travel to what they 
used to be, and how real and potential are its effects upon educated 
minds. “Travel,” it has been said, “ never fails to make the wise man 
more tolerant of differences. It enlarges his feeling of brotherhood. 
In all that he has to do with man and his affairs he is furnished with 
ample materials for thought, and is prepared to form riper judgments 
and to adjust himself to action with greater wisdom.’ * 

Now the clergy, according to Professor Huxley, are at present 
divisible into the three sections: ‘‘ an immense body who are ignorant 
and speak out ; a small proportion who know and are silent; and a 
minute minority who know, and speak according to their knowledge.” 
It is the former section with whom we are chiefly concerned, for they 
are the veritable obstructionists in the path of physical science. This 
arises from their unwillingness to admit that improvement in the 
quality of a man’s material substratum can have any causal relation to 
moral and psychical amelioration. They believe that “the tyranny 
of a bad organisation ” is to be encountered by faith in an overruling 
Providence. Hence their sexual alliances are frequently characterised 
by an amount of worldly folly and imprudence which involves them 
in lifelong struggles, and cripples their usefulness in the sphere where 

* Dr. Robert Vaughan. 
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they are called upon to minister. “ Who is weak and I am not weak ?” 
is a Pauline motto of extensive clerical fitness and appropriation. 

This improvidence manifests itself, first, in a disregard of all wisdom 
in selection, and second, in a belief that the gift of continence is not 
frequently as much needed in the married state, for prudential reasons, 
as in the unmarried state for reasons of morality. 

Because the Psalmist in the abounding ecstasy of a prolific imagi- 
nation has thought fit to measure the excellence and attendant bless- 
ings of the righteous by their fecundity, the clergy are pre-eminently 
to the fore in the contest for virile distinction. ‘lhe consequence is 
that their wives, many probably of original feeble constitution, become 
broken down in health from excessive child-bearing ; fathers become 
enervated and irritable from financial difficulties and other obvious 
causes; children become neglected because mamma is always on the sofa 
and papa is always in the parish ; and in spite of family prayers twice a 
day and other religious aids, the entire household of the most impor- 
tant person in the district is a babel of confusion and mismanagement. 
How can clergy of this type preach of prudence, preside at meetings 
of the provident fund, inculcate thrift among their parishioners, or 
exercise any real influence for good in the circle where that influence 
should be paramount ? 

Supposing one of the children of this pious but improvident couple 
happens to be an idiot (“ afllicted by God for wise purposes” is the 
cant expression), the whole country is scoured for votes to gain for it 
admission to an asylum which shall do its best to preserve a life which 
under no circumstances can be worth preserving, but for which a 
philanthropy, that might have better outlets for its exercise, has reared 
its palaces and elaborated its costly machinery. 

To us, indeed, it seems that Philanthropy would assume a nobler 
mien, fulfil a larger purpose, and act more in accordance with the 
meaning of its Greek derivative, if it would relinquish its efforts to 
conserve afilicted incompetents, and direct herself to a physical rege- 
neration of the people by a careful study of evolutionary Genesis and 
a legislative enforcement of its results. 

Or—to refer again to the unfortunate couple who have furnished 
our illustration—supposing the mother of the young family dies, what 
is most likely to happen? Too probably the bereaved husband, 
desirous of keeping himself “ undefiled,” and of obtaining “some one 
to look after his children,” repeats the indiscretion—now ten times 
more unjustifiable—of his earlier years. His conscience may be 
quieted by something which he terms prudence, and his children by 
the awful imposition of a new régime, under which there will in all 
probability be a multiplication of hungry mouths; but the story 
remains, that a stumblingblock lies in the way of parochial provi- 
dence, because the person who ought to be most qualified to teach it 
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is not self-denying enough to do so in the best of all possible ways— 
by the force and influence of his own example. 

We are far from saying that this painful drama is not played 
in every profession and among all classes of society ; but we have no 
doubt that it is enacted more frequently, and with more infinite sin- 
cerity, by the members of that ecclesiastical caste which on the whole 
enjoys greater educational advantages than any other, and therefore 
should be fortified by greater wisdom and discernment, and capacity 
for adapting means to ends. 

“The sermon is good, though the preacher’s life may not answer 
it,” said Dick Steele, on presenting his ‘ Christian Hero’ to a friend. 

“The parish is very well managed,” says the vicar, “though I 
can’t say very much for the internal economy of my own estab- 
lishment.” 

But does the vicar know how much his own establishment is com- 
mented upon? And does he not know how great is the value of self- 
denying example ? 

It is unfortunate that the many excellences of the clergy are 
stultified by the improvidence to which we have alluded. We are 
persuaded that we have not coloured too highly their indiscretion and 
unadaptiveness, which eventuate in so much disaster for themselves 
and for those who are to come after them. Many are daily praying 
that they may solve “the enigma of the eternal world,” while they 
are wilfully adding to the enigmatical perplexities of this. 

But we may hope for better things. In a large and scientific, and 
not in a narrow theological sense, the schoolmaster is abroad ; educa- 
tion is everywhere inculcated and enforced. 

It is felt that we have intellectual needs as well as spiritual wants 
—“faculties which demand systems and reasons, as well as precepts 
and promises.” The broader clergy are happily as alive to the impor- 
tance of the lecture-room and the play-ground as of the pulpit; they 
can discourse on chemistry and physiology as well as on grace ; being 
impressed with the belief that “if we must first make our hearers good 
theologians in order to make them good Christians, our blessed heaven 
will be wonderfully empty.”* 


* *The Manse of Mastland.—(Translated from the Dutch.) 
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Deckep out in dainty paper, clad in blue, 
Marked with some quaint device and lettered too, 
Like some weak bird, in gaudy plumage dressed, 
You strive, poor book, to flutter from your nest, 
And win attention from the noisy throng. 

Will they believe your twitter is a song ? 
Bentley, forsooth, must tell your little all, 

And Smith must vend you at the station-stall ; 
His boys must seek to catch the languid eye, 
Clip off your H. and bid the traveller buy ; 

Or Mudie deign to circulate your page, 

Mudie, the one Meceenas of the age. 

What, are you weary of the kindly key 

Which kept you from the risks which I foresee ? 
The drawer which should, if you were wisely coy, 
Remain your only home, your modest joy ? 

You murmur that you only know a few, 

And long to mingle with the general crew. 
"Twas not for this I trained your stumbling feet, 
That you should flirt with every one you meet. 
Well, if you must, depart, my counsel spurn, 
But know, once gone, you never can return. 
“Unhappy me!” you'll ery, when all too late. 
“What did I do, to rush upon my fate ? 

What did I dream of, wish, devise, intend, 

To seek a foe and quit a faithful friend ? 

He warned me, and I find his warning true 
When flouted by the average review, 

Whose savants use their instincts, spare their eyes, 
And rarely read the books they criticise. 

Whose constant rule is, "Tis a sneer that pays : 
There's nothing so unsaleable as praise.” 

But if they spare you, or you heed them not, 
And chance to hit upon a happier lot, 

If there be some who love you in your priu:c, 
They will be cloyed and surfeited in time ; 
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Love may be roused, I grant it, by a look, 

But very few are constant to a book. 

And when that doom is yours you will confess 
Neglect exceeds all scorn in bitterness. 

And yet unless my wrath at your offence 
Deprives my judgment of its finer sense, 

You will be liked awhile in Town, as long 

As youth and freshness keep you bright and strong ; 
But when you sink into a commonplace, 
Become a public, a familiar face ; 

Or, when neglected, laid upon the shelf, 

You seek to drown the knowledge of yourself, 
Ere you are left to gathering dust a prey, 

Or feel the slow corrosion of decay, 

Fly while you can, and seek another clime, 
Another market and a happier time. 

Perhaps some Yankee publisher may give 

A shoddy dress in which to ply and live; 
Perhaps the charms which pall in English eyes 
Australia’s squatters may admit and prize. 

The world is wide, then wander where you can ; 
They’re learning English, settle in Japan. 
Like Ida Pfeiffer, roam the ocean o’er ; 

Lean, ragged, dirty, visit shore on shore. 

I warned you, and you heard not. I disdain 
To take such truants to my home again ; 

I loved you as a father, but can bear 

To laugh at that which once was all my care. 
I often told you when you were a child, 

When you were docile and yet unbeguiled, 
How, down the precipice he would not pass, 
The angry master drove his stubborn ass ; 

So though I strove to guide you, shall I still 
Strive till ’m weary, and against your will? 
This, let me also tell you, is your end : 

When tattered, dirty, torn, you find no friend ; 
When the smart covers which were once your pride, 
Have left you shelterless on either side ; 

When the poor fragments of each tattered page 
Are like the broken talk of doting age, 

Your fate may be to serve, as fortune leads, 
The basest uses and the meanest needs. 
Enough have I predicted, and the worst : 

You may be armed if you are cautioned first. 
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The shrewdest prophets share the common lot: 
What they foretell will either be, or not. 
But while your looks are fresh, your life is gay, 
And you can gossip through the summer day, 
While men are not yet weary of your tongue, 
And while your prattle’s borne because it’s young ; 
If those who learn your parentage inquire 
What were the place and fortunes of your sire, 
Say that those fortunes were not over rife 
When he was started on the race of life. 
The fourteenth issue of a younger son 
Can fairly boast that what he has he’s won : 
That from a village, which could hardly name 
A single change since Cerdic thither came, 
Pure Saxon in its labours and its rest, 
He ventured early, left the peaceful nest. 
If he has gained but little for his purse 
He does not feel that he is much the worse ; 
He never flouted peasant, fawned on peer, 
He neither stooped to flattery nor to fear, 
Knew in familiar fashion, face to face, 
The wisest and the best of England’s race ; 
Still walks erect, although his head is grey, 
And feels his youth not wholly slipped away ; 
Can live alone, if books are in his reach, 
But loves to live with men, and hear their speech ; 
Knows that contentment only makes men blest, 
And honestly avows what is, is best ; 
Sees others struggle for the foremost place, 
But thinks it not worth while to join the race ; 
Gladly accepts goodwill, but won’t and can’t 
Seek to win ought but what men freely grant ; 
Reserves his wrath for meanness and for spite, 
Nor cares to strive, nor ever fears to fight ; 
Jests at the follies and the faults he notes, 
Hates without malice, loves, but never dotes. 
And now if any cares his age to ask 
Thus far at least he lets you raise the mask : 
He dates his birth, from that great epoch, when 
George cherished tailors and ruled over men. 
Epwin Herroy. 
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Many and various attempts have been made to characterise the age in 
which we live, and some fairly accurate definitions have been arrived 
at. The age of gold, the scientific age, the age of paper, the age of 
humbug, the age of progress, the iron age, the parliamentary age, the 
age of co-operation—these and a score of other nicknames have been 
attached by epigrammatic godfathers to the generation in which we have 
the proud distinction to live. We have no objection to raise against 
any of these. Indeed the age is so distinguished a one that we do not 
see why it should not bear, like Royal Princes and Princesses, quite a 
galaxy of appellations, and go down to posterity betitled commensu- 
rately with its splendid merits. 

One nomenclature, however, ought certainly not to be omitted. It 
may be the age of anything else people like; but assuredly it is the 
Age of Novels. Novels, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday ; aye, and Sunday too; novels, not only every day 
of the week, but every week of the month, and every month of the 
year, every year of the decade, and then da capo; novels, morning, 
noon, and night; novels, here, there and everywhere. There are as 
many novels published as there are suns in the course of the twelve- 
month, and something to spare. ‘hey are as numerous in that period 
as are the churches in Rome. Gentlemen read them, and gentlemen’s 
gentlemen read them: My lady peruses them, and my lady’s maid 
devours them. They rule the court, the camp, the grove. Royalty 
intrigues to get a novelist to dine at its table. They fill the club 
library ; and the hall-porter, and the small buttons in the lavatory 
while away the time between handing out letters or emptying basins, 
in turning over the bewitching pages of the novel. Novels divide with 
the newspaper and the rapidly-passing landscape the discomforts of 
a railway-carriage ; they mitigate the horrors of a long sea-passage ; 
they swarm in the barracks and in the boudoir alike. Dramatists 
steal their plots; young ladies imitate their conversations; young 
gentlemen parody their heroes. Statesmen read them; nay, states- 
men write them, and our Prime Minister is a fashionable novelist. We 
are indebted to them in no small degree for our ill-cooked dinners, for 
our imperfectly dusted grates, for the noble discontent of our “ maids,” 
and the elegant indolence of their “ mistresses.” ‘They come out in 
bits, in parts, in chapters, in serials, in one volume, two volumes, three 
volumes. They are thrown at our heads, they are stumbling-blocks 
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at our feet; we fall over them, we quarrel over them, we weep over 
them. They are law, church, and physic to us ; for do they not preach 
sermons, anticipate causes célebres, and obliginglyshow us how to poison 
our enemies without being found out, at least for a very long time? 
They are the parents of Tichborne Trials, and warm the aged bosoms 
of solemn Chief Justices into glowing panegyrics. They are the soul 
and support of many a magazine; they even sustain the existence 
of those interesting publications, illustrated papers; and they are 
the messengers who carry good words into many a home. ‘Their 
name is legion; but so are their functions. They tell us both of 
the lunatic and the lover; and they illumine with a lurid light 
the negative atmosphere of Blue Books. They make the industrious 
idle and the idle industrious. They abolish thought, and even 
compete with slumber. ‘They are the manna of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, the spontaneously-sent food of a literary 
desert. 

Such is a simple statement of the fact. Whether, on the whole, we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves upon it, may be a point not un- 
worthy of consideration. We have however something else to do besides 
considering it here. This much, however, may be observed, that novels 
intensify and encourage all the other foibles of the time. We are 
passionately addicted to excitement, and novels excite us. We doat 
upon change, and novels afford it everlastingly. Akin to this craving 
is a preference for quantity over quality, and our novelists strive to 
load the palate rather than to stimulate its tasting and discriminating 
power. There exists a marked tendency in favour of pleasure that 
shall be unintellectual and even lazy, and novel-reading is for the most 
part the idlest and most vacant of pastimes. Any fool can read a 
novel. Some persons would add, any fool can write one. Moreover 
novels, as being almost invariably busied with what may be called 
private and domestic affairs, and concentrating the attention of the 
reader on the small passions, petty aims, and narrow fortunes, of indi- 
viduals, indulge and promote in an egregious manner the prevailing dis- 
position of the modern Englishman ever more and more to circumscribe 
the area of his interests, his intelligence, and his sympathies, and to 
fasten his mind upon concerns exclusively his own, or concerns which, 
being those of some neighbours ‘similarly circumstanced with himself, 
may be his to-morrow. We have been reproached with being an in- 
sular people; but if history be the judge, we are, or have been, at any 
rate, the least insular people in the world. Indeed we have been, 
since the Romans, the only truly imperial people. We have embraced 
the globe with the arms of our ambition; we have scoured every sea; 
we have colonised every sphere. But the insularity with which we were 
once unfairly rebuked is at last becoming, if indeed it has not already 
become, our characteristic and opprobrium. We have accepted the 
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doctrine of the silver streak, We have washed our hands of European 
affairs ; we pay handsome sums to be exonerated from the responsi- 
bility of having, in a heedless moment, interested ourselves in those of 
America ; we pray Canada and Australia to take up their freedom, 
and we curse our luck that we cannot afford to let Ireland go. Re- 
trenchment, in every sense of the word, is the corner-stone of our 
policy. We are determinedly insular, and we find even the island too 
big for our curiosity or concern. We are disposed to substitute the 
county for the country, the parish for the realm; and “our neigh- 
bourhood” is the most delightful and absorbing thing in life. We 
take a thousand times more interest in a Tichborne Trial than in a 
Behar Famine, and we forget the fate of nations in the close and im- 
mediate excitement of a scandalous divorce case. Who shall get into 
Parliament, not what they will do when they get there, is our inquiry ; 
and whether one minister has had an execution in his louse or 
whether another is going to marry again, pique us infinitely more 
than the justification offered of himself by the tirst, or the exposition 
of his policy promised by the other. We are as fussy as the Athenians 
before their fall. 

It is this quality of narrow curiosity which is the paralysis of all 
wide and noble interest, which the novel stimulates and teeds. Mothers 
and their babies, husbands and their wives, girls and their lovers, 
thieves and detectives, flirting, feasting, marrying, dying, and myste- 
riously coming to life again: these are the novelist’s themes, these 
are the main concerns of a once imperial people. Other and nobler 
branches of literature necessarily catch the infection, or are doomed 
to neglect for want of tke interesting malady; and the muse of 
History, of the Drama, of the Epos, of the Lyre, lowers its key to 
suit the demoralised ear, or wastes its ennobling strains upon the 
desert air. Instead of histories we have jaunty volumes saturated 
with offensive penny-a-lining, upon such queens as afford the most 
abundant opportunity for anecdote and scandal. Instead of stately, 
awe-inspiring Tragedy, we have to endure domestic melodrama, where 
vulgarity and improbability divide between them the degraded boards. 
In place of celestial lyrics, soaring in song like vernal larks or falling 
in moist sweetness like April showers, we have nambypamby vers de 
société, where those two wearisome personages, elle et mot, twitter 
their everlasting and egotistic sillinesses ; whilst in lieu of the heaven- 
descended epic, where gcds and men contend and mingle, we have 
to be satisfied with little “ histocres de mon ceur,” pretty drawing- 
room passions, smelling of the conservatory and Preston salts, or 
scalpel-conducted analyses of feelings, yearnings, and emotions of some 
sickly creature or other, too puny to do something and so make an 
end of his contemplative invalidism. We may thank the novel, if 
not for creating, for at least materially aggravating this our condition. 
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The world is one big circulating library, and the circulating library is 
the novel. 

Having thus liberated our minds on the subject of novels generally, 
their unreasonable multiplication, and consequently their worse than 
doubtful influence on society and their almost wholly deleterious effect 
upon literature, let us hasten to recognise the fact that there are novels 
and novels, and that there exists the widest distinction between them. 
It may be said that there are poems and poems, for instance, and that 
the preponderance of bad poetry over good is, at the lowest estimate, 
as great as the preponderance of worthless novels over excellent ones. 
But then people do not read even third-rate poetry, and they devour 
tenth-rate novels. That is the whole difference; and it is a most 
important one. If none but novels of real power and originality were 
read, few but novels of real power and originality would be produced. 
For young people do not begin by writing novels as they begin by 
writing poetry, because they fancy themselves inspired, but because 
they fancy novels will pay, and oftener than not they find that they are 
right. Inferior poetry meets, as a rule, with universal neglect; the 
very best poetry, unless it happens to be accidentally fashionable at 
the moment, securing but very limited attention. But inferior novels 
are sure of thousands of readers, since the best novels are sure of 
millions of readers. ‘There is a natural indifference to poetry, as there 
is to all superiority that cannot impose itself upon people ; whereas 
there is a natural avidity for a prose story, as there is for everything 
not much, if at all, above one’s own level. 

Therefore, as we have said, and not without significance, there are 
novels and novels; and if none but good novels were written, novels, 
far from being mischievous, would be a great, and possibly an unmixed, 
blessing. They would still be pretty numerous, for to write a fairly 
good novel would seem to be within the range of a good many people's 
gifts ; but they would certainly not be a tenth, probably not a twen- 
tieth, of those that now see the light. It is the nineteen-twentieths 
that are the nuisance; which are written, not because the writer was 
compelled by any inner god to write them, but because the outer 
influence of money dictates the undertaking. They are paid for, or 
probably will be paid for, and thus the vast bulk of novels are mere 
market commodities. What wonder if, in addition to being so relaxing 
to the moral fibre and so demoralising to the mental standard, they are 
stale and stupid ? 

The word “stale” reminds us that we must indulge in no further 
preface, and it affords us the distinction we want. Everybody knows 
what a groom means when he says a horse came out of the stable 
“stale.” The novels we have just been speaking of come out of their 
writers’ minds in precisely that condition. Now read this passage 
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culled from the second page of a novel, taken out of a pile of five by 
the same author, at random : 


“ And as I soliloquised I leaned the rather frayed elbows of my vener- 
able holland frock on the top of the low stone wall that parted our big hay 
meadow (the largest of the fields belonging to the Grange) from the 
churchyard. It was the pleasantest hour, videlicet 9 P.m., of one of the 
pleasantest days of the pleasantest month in the whole year, May. There 
had not been a breath of wind all day, but at sundown a little whiff had 
arisen from no one knew where, except that from its fragrance and velvet 
softness one felt sure that its original home must have been heaven. 
Rejoicing in it, the elms wave their topmost crowns, and talk to one 
another, low and stately, in their own language, which none but themselves 
and the wind can comprehend. I think they were telling each other how 
strongly the spring sap was running through their veins, and how grateful 
was the touch of the dew-freshened flowers about their gnarled feet. And 
the grass, not green now, but clad by twilight in dim silver grey, was talking 
too, as any one might see, who watched its blades and spears bowing and 
swaying to catch each other’s confidences.” 


There is nothing stale about that, at any rate. It is fresh, sweet, 
and pleasant as the May-time it celebrates. Meeting such a passage 
on the second page of any book, we know at once that we are in the 
hands of a writer who has his own feelings, thoughts, and way of 
looking at things, and knows how to render them as a master should ; 
and we cordially surrender ourselves to his guidance, almost as fully 


as Dante surrendered himself to Virgil, ‘22 mio maestro.” 

The passage we have cited is from a novel written some years ago, 
“Cometh up as a Flower ’—to the best of our recollection the first of 
Miss Rhoda Broughton’s novels. No person possessed of any critical 
faculty could fail to recognise that it was in itself a remarkable per- 
formance, and moreover augured good work in the future. When it 
was known that the authoress was young, expectation naturally rose 
still higher. Weare scarcely disposed to concede that Miss Broughton 
has as yet fully answered those expectations; ard as she cannot pos- 
sibly have reached as yet the maturity of her powers, it is, perhaps, 
as satisfactory as it is natural that she should not have done so. But 
in the course of some ten years, if we remember rightly, her growth 
as a novelist has been steady and noticeable; and we do not-think 
she has ever written a “stale” chapter, or even a “ stale” line. We are 
certain she has never written a stale novel. We know but of five novels 
that she has published ; and ‘ Nancy,’ the last, is as fresh as the first 
we have already named. We shall have something to say, before we 
have done, on the danger she incurs by lingering too long on ground, 
though strictly of her own, already perhaps sufficiently traversed ; 
but, for the present, what we have to note is the spontaneity, the 
freshness—in a word, the spring feeling—there is in all her books 
published hitherto. Sadness, sorrow, and even tragedy, of the domestic 
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kind, there is in them, and she seems to have the true artist’s anti- 
pathy to that British foible, a happy ending. But the story always 
opens with sunshine and balmy breezes, gladness, irresponsibility, 
and all things new. We seem either to be in the open air, or sitting 
at open windows all the way through. Life, verve, elasticity, pervade 
her pages ; and we feel that she pours out her chapters from sparkling 
currents of the soul, and does not haul them up laboriously from the 
wells and tanks of tradition and stored-up reminiscences. 

Style is a wonderful thing ; so wonderful that a great observer has 
said, “Style isthe man.” Most people have none, and nothing is easier 
than to detect where the style is either borrowed ora trick. A decade 
must have divided the date when the passage we have quoted was 
written and the following, taken equally at random from ‘ Nancy’: 


“Tt has the steady heat of June, though we are only in mid-April, and 
the freshness of the prime. The leaves on the trees are but tender and 
tiny, and through them the sun sends his might. The tulips are all ablaze 
and a-stare, making one blink with the dazzle of their odourless beauty ; 
the frolicsome young wind is shaking out their balm from the hyacinth 
bells, and the sweet Nancies—my flowers—blowing all together, are swaying 
and congéing to the morning airs. 

“Oh, wise men, who know all things, do you know this? Can you tell it 
me? Where does the flower hide her scent? From what full cup of 
hidden sweets does she suck it ? 

“It is afternoon, and the morning wind, heavy with too much fragrance. 
has lain down to sleep. A great warm stillness is on the garden and house. 
The sweet Nancies no longer bow. They stand straight up, all a-row, 
making the whole place honeyed. The schoolroom is one great nosegay. 
Every vase and jug and cup and pot and pan and pipkin that we can com- 
mand is crammed with heavy-headed daffodils, with pale-cheeked primroses. 
with wine-coloured gillyflowers, everything that spring has thrust most 
plentifully into our eager hands.” 


Anybody of discernment, of a quick ear, would know at once that 
this is the same voice as that in ‘Cometh up as a Flower’ ; fuller, 
richer, maturer, perhaps, but withal the same. There is an unmis- 
takable individuality about it; and that is what we want in a novelist 
as in every writer, and indeed in any living character—rarely as we 
get it. ‘The individuality here, as far as the substance is concerned, is 
that of a close, warm, and even sensuous sympathy, with external 
nature and external objects generally, of the agreeable and suggestive 
sort. We could quote scores of passages, whether from ‘ Red as a 

tose is She,’ ‘Good-bye, Sweetheart,’ or ‘Not Wisely but too Well, 
more striking and remarkable than either of those we have reproduced ; 
but they would all indicate the same disposition—the disposition to 
“be made one” with all phenomena that are the proper and natural 
accompaniments and associates of pleasurable states of emotion. Hence 
Miss Broughton’s singular power of preparing the reader for what is 
coming in the way of narrative, by touches of atmosphere, prospect, 
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scent, sound, and season; so that when the two characters enter—for, 
as we shall see, there are rarely more than two—the reader is in a 
frame of mind to accept as likely and timely, the things they are 
going to say and do. 

But description, in a novelist, is of course a subsidiary art; though 
how useful it is, in its subordinate capacity, Miss Broughton has 
proved in almost every chapter she has ever written. ‘The leading 
function of the novelist, however, is to make human beings feel some- 
thing and do something; and as might have been expected in the 
works of a novelist, the characteristic of whose style, as we have said, 
is a close, warm, even sensuous sympathy with sunshine and shower, 
autumnal stillnesses on dreamy lakes, song-call of birds, low murmur 
of reedy places, rustle of shrivelled fallen foliage, and all the changes 
of the hour and year, her human beings are mainly and almost wholly 
engaged in the pursuit of that passion which is usually called tender, 
but which Miss Broughton understands is also, not uncommonly, fierce, 
and which has never been so tersely or so truly expressed as by the 
poet of the ‘ Divine Comedy’ : 

“ Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso, 
La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante.” 


This is the central thought and pivot of Miss Broughton’s novels, 
and the consequence has been that no small offence has come of them 
in certain quarters. We have no wish to dictate to any one, and least of 
all to any set of people, what is the true definition of love, and within 
what limits precisely love, as understood in the foregoing simple but 
penetrating couplet, is a proper theme for the novelist. Every novelist 
who handles it handles it at his peril; for assuredly he is playing with 
fire. But the greatest masters of human passion have shown that it 
may be handled fearlessly yet without offence; though it must be 
owned that they have done so rather in verse than prose, and that 
poetry, from its superior nobility of character, shakes from its wings 
the dust that too often clings to the feet of prose. Nevertheless, as 
we have said, solvitur ambulando. The walking novelist may venture, 
if it pleases him, and he will be judged by the result. 

Judging Miss Broughton by the result, we should say that men and 
women of the world—and after all, books are not written for Puritans 
who live comfortably in semi-detached villas, any more than they are 
for “narrowing nunnery walls ”—will not be inclined to assert that 
the fire she undoubtedly plays with has burnt her fingers more than 
once. The occasion we refer to is in ‘ Not Wisely but too Well,’ and 
we believe the authoress is herself of that opinion. She was neither 
untruthful nor exaggerated on the occasion ; but she had better have 
“left it alone.” There is a limit in describing the tumults of deep and 
disappointed or despairing love ; and it was transgressed in that scene. 
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For the rest, Miss Broughton “clears the posts” as dexterously as 
ever did the most accomplished whip. In minor descriptions, such 
as of persons, she also exceeded in her earlier works the boundaries of 
judgment and even good taste; but she was young, both as authoress 
as well as in her experience, when she did so, and judgment and sure 
taste are qualities not appertaining to youth and inexperience. These 
mistakes were frankly, though incidentally, alluded to, in ‘Temple 
Bar,’ some time ago; and what was then said, seems to us to have 
been true and just. This magazine, with its readers, owes much to 
Miss Broughton. But that did not prevent our speaking of her merits 
honestly then, any more than it will hamper our verdict now. She 
has been accused of “ vulgarity,” and if we really thought she had 
fallen into that exceedingly common fault of our time, we should not 
hesitate to say so. But we do not think so; indeed, we are sure that 
the epithet is flung at her with all that sweeping haste of which critics 
nowadays are so lamentably guilty. They mean something else ; but 
they have neither time nor sufficient habitual accuracy of thought to 
say what it is they mean. ‘They mean that Miss Broughton paints 
characters that are unruly, rebellious, “fast,” and at times even what 
is called “ slangy,” and that there is, from a certain and not unreason- 
able point of view, a very decided element of the ungentle, the ill-bred, 
and even the vulgar, in such characters. But, heaven save the 
mark! is a novelist vulgar who represents people as they really are? 
Vulgarity, in writing, consists in describing vulgarly what is not 
vulgar in itself. We could name a lady novelist who is outrageously 
vulgar; but her vulgarity consists in describing as noble and well- 
bred what is neither one nor the other, and in attaching to mere 
external splendour a value which, in the eyes of well-bred and non- 
vulgar people, it does not possess. Miss Broughton never does that. 
We scarcely like to use the expression, but we do so in order to 
defend her against an unjust and peculiarly offensive charge: she is 
too much of a lady to do so. We speak, of course, as far as the 
evidence of her books enables us to do so; for our knowledge goes no 
further. She certainly does portray very outrageous young ladies 
indeed ; young ladies we would rather not have for our sisters, sweet- 
hearts, wives, or sisters-in-law, but with whom, nevertheless, we could 
imagine ourselves spending a not unpleasant quarter of an hour; and 
we do not think we could enjoy spending a quarter of an hour with a 
vulgar person. Buteven what touch of vulgarity there may bein any 
one of her characters is in the character itself, it may safely be said, 
and not in the artist. And to all this it may be added that hoydens 
are not necessarily vulgar. Nancy, dear, sweet, lovable Nancy, is a 
perfect little lady, of the wild and country-side sort; and if we had 
seen her little legs dangling over that kitchen-garden wall, and heard 
her naif petition to be taken down, we are quite sure we should have 
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clasped her to our heart even more quickly than did brave old Sir Roger, 
assuredly as thorough a gentleman as Colonel Newcome himself. 

The truth is, that Miss Broughton’s typical heroine is of a sort 
neither common nor uncommon, but, we suspect, growing more 
common every day, in this forcing-house of an age in which we live. 
It is an age of women’s rights and the emancipation of a sex supposed 
to have been long-enthralled ; and freedom in one direction, entailing 
freedom in another, is pretty certain to encourage it most of all in the 
direction most desired and most easily taken. We mean, of course, 
the direction of love and sentiment. If women are to do pretty much 
as men do, it follows that they are to do pretty much what they please, 
instead of, as heretofore, doing pretty much what other people please. 
We are not going to discuss the propriety and desirableness of the 
change; but we are compelled to indicate and record it, and to show 
what must necessarily be one of the first consequences. Doubtless a 
select minority of women will avail themselves of their new liberty to 
deliver lectures, to study medicine, to follow an honourable trade, and to 
sit on school boards. But the vast majority will employ their time in 
listening to the whispers and promptings of love with an indulgence 
never before permitted them, whilst a certain number will not be too 
particular in drawing the line between being made love to and making 
it. In a word, they will take their hearts and lives into their own 
hands, instead of leaving them, in their maidenly years, as a precious. 
deposit in the hands of their parents and guardians. Everything 
grows in the atmosphere of freedom; and the power of loving and 
being loved, under such favourable conditions, ought to advance with 
rapid strides. Moreover,a much wiser and profounder epigrammatist 
than any who lives nowadays, in generations long ago associated “ the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life.” Our own 
generation is verifying this shrewd association. Freedom, and what 
may generally be called the pride of life—material comfort, elegant 
homes, rich food and plenty of it, various and delicate wines, much 
dancing, much dressing, and all the rest of it—conspire, we imagine, 
to produce, ever and ever in greater abundance, such girls as Ellinor 
lEstrange in ‘Cometh Up as a Flower,’ as Kate Chester in ‘ Not 
Wisely but Too Well,’ as Lenore in ‘Good-bye, Sweetheart,’ and as. 
Esther Craven in ‘ Red as a Rose is She.’ It is not Miss Broughton’s 
fault that they are on the increase, but her merit to have observed or 
felt—for there is an intuition in such matters—that they are so much 
on the increase that they have become interesting. And uncommonly 
interesting she makes them. 

Do not let us be misunderstood. Such girls are still exceptional. 
The world would be a pandemonium if they were not, and will be a 
pandemonium if they ever become a clear majority; unless, indeed, 
the conditions of life are modified in the meanwhile to suit the exi- 
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gences of their impulsive passions, their charming but rather per- 
plexing perversity, and their extravagant demand for “room to orb 
about.” But we presume it is precisely because they are exceptional, 
though not so exceptional as either to escape notice or to be monsters, 
that Miss Broughton selects them for her studies. Therein consists 
true art. Ordinary, very ordinary mortals, will not serve the artist's 
purpose ; and neither will a solitary exception to all mortals serve it. 
The artist wants the particular, which might conceivably be the uni- 
versal, though, fortunately for interest and curiosity, it is not. The 
vast majority of young [!nglish ladies do not admit to their confidence, 
and afterwards to their heart, the first good-looking stranger they 
meet in a warm-smelling field on a May evening. Neither do they 
disguise themselves as Breton waiting-maids, in order to obtain a 
view of some man concerning whom a tiresome lover has piqued their 
curiosity, nor do they try to upset boats in order to prove whether the 
handsome oarsman will take the trouble to save them. It may be 
asserted with equal confidence that they do not, as a rule, engage 
themselves to one man, flirt obviously with another, and then break 
their hearts in a violent manner over the very sensible departure of 
the first. Yet such things—and more extraordinary things still—are ; 
and when they happen, and are skilfully told, they are very entertain- 
ing to the reader: far more so, indeed, than the every-day incidents 
and proprieties about which it pleases certain novelists to try to excite 
us, and, as far as we are concerned, we may add, utterly in vain. 

The only question to be asked is, How has Miss Broughton depicted 
the particular species of girl whom she delights to compel to sit to her ? 
There can be but one answer given by an unbiassed judge. She depicts 
her with admirable skill, startling success, and we had almost said perfect 
power. People may like, or dislike, the wilful, perverse though by 
no means shrewish, mettlesome, wayward, warm, sensuous creature, 
that walks, lolls, looks beautiful, flirts, is epigrammatic, and makes 
love half-way through her pages; but there is no contesting the fact 
that the creature lives and breathes, and is an artistic and therefore 
properly idealised representation of creatures not unknown to the real 
life of this our century. Moreover, Miss Broughton’s heroine is not 
marred, even at the end of the third volume, out of deference to the 
feeble British partiality for a penitential dénowement. Sibi constat: 
Lenore is Lenore to the bitter end. Not that we have no moral of 
any sort; but it is incidental, and arises naturally out of the situation, 
and is not preached or thrown at our heads by way of homily. The 
moral is the moral of actual life, the mere relation of antecedent and 
consequent. Girls like Lenore are doomed to make both themselves, and 
others whom their charms ensnare, restless and miserable ; and though 
Essie, in ‘ Red as a Rose is She,’ marries St. John, the authoress almost 
lets us see that she is profoundly sorry for him—though Essie, of 
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course, is a model of devotion and fidelity compared to Lenore—and 
that she thinks Robert Brandon is not much to be pitied for losing 
her and dying. 

It is impossible to give chapter and verse for praise which is neces- 
sarily based, not upon this page or that, or even upon this chapter or 
that, but upon a complete survey of the entire narrative of each novel, 
and the presentation through two or three volumes of a character well- 
defined, not by what the authoress says of it, but what it says and 
does for itself. But we will engage to say that no competent and im- 
partial person will deny that Lenore Herrick is portrayed from first to 
last with full knowledge, rare dexterity of touch, and instinctive consis- 
tency. Qualis ab incepto: what Lenore is when we first see her in 
the small salon of a small French pension, leaning on her elbow at 
the casement, looking out on to the little grass-grown place, turning 
her curate-adorer into ridicule, expressing a wilful interest in his 
newly-arrived friend, Paul Le Mesurier, and finally making the ac- 
quaintance of the latter in the odd manner already indicated ;—such 
Lenore remains to the last, when she has alienated Paul, when she 
has driven away the insensate Scrope, and amidst the dewy pine- 
woods and the waterfalls of Switzerland sends the second to bring 
the first to her before she dies, and dies hearing that he could not 
come because it was his wedding-day ! 

Nor must we omit to bestow well-deserved commendation on the 
bright and sparkling talk with which Miss Broughton’s novels abound. 
Few people, if any, habitually talk as gaily and crisply in ordinary 
life ; but some undoubtedly do so on favourable occasions, and even if 
they did not, Miss Broughton would still be more than justified in 
refusing to follow in this respect a successful and respected master of 
her art, who usually makes his characters talk as vilely as folks do in 
every-day life, and yet contrives to make them interesting. That is 
his method a Jui; but it is not the only one in the world of story- 
telling, nor in our opinion is it the best. ‘The atmosphere of Miss 
Broughton’s novels is unquestionably more rarefied than that we ordi- 
narily breathe, but certainly not too much so; and it is becoming, con- 
sistent, and harmonious, that in pages where love of the intense sort 
plays so large a part, and is indeed the protagonist, the descriptions of 
places and the conversations held in them should not drop below a 
certain level of excellence. No doubt her heroines are flippant ; it is 
their business to be so. It is part of their nature: it is part of the 
nature of that growing army, consisting of the opposite of saints, 
virgins, and martyrs, of which we have spoken. but if they are 
flippant, they are witty, pointed, and epigrammatic. In colloquial 
phraseology, they are uncommonly good talk. They talk as one 
would be only too delighted to find people talk one has to sit next to 
at dinner, instead of talking as such neighbours unhappily do, con- 
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firming the worst fears of the steadily-drinking cynic who was delibe- 
rately of opinion that the bane of society is conversation. It is one of 
the great charms and blessings of this sprightly authoress. 

We do not think she is by any means so successful with her male 
characters, though undoubtedly there is a male side which she knows 
thoroughly and depicts pitilessly; and that is, the eternal foible of 
strong men for pretty women, and for women who, even if their 
beauty be open to demur, possess the subtle secret of pleasing, 
engaging, and attracting : 

“ When a woman knows within herself that, though she is not regularly 
beautiful, she has got within herself a gift of odd, inexplicable power to 
draw man to her, she likes to use that gift, to keep it from getting mouldy 
—to prove to herself, practically, that it is not lessening or getting 
damaged. . . . One day she even went the length of unplaiting with swift 
warm fingers all the wavy coils of that rippling hair that a painter would 
have gone wild about, let the ruddy treasure fall heavy about her throat, 
because he had affected to doubt its being all her own; had asked her, as a 
favour, to prove her rightful possession of it, by this infallible proof. She 
was heartily ashamed, certainly, the moment she had done it, and twisted 
it up again pretty quickly into a big untidy loose knot; but for all that she 
did it.” 


A most improper proceeding, no doubt ; and by all the rules of fair 
play as understood among women who are what is called “loyal to 
their sex,” and by all the commandments known to everybody before 
young ladies grew emancipated, an act to be sternly reprobated, and 
indeed not to be conceived. But if some women will do this and 
kindred things, they will move and ensnare some men. Not the 
wisest, nor the strongest; but not necessarily the weakest and the 
silliest. A Samson succumbs; and even a Hercules suffers temporary 
eclipse. But Ulysses laughs at the sirens, and needs neither to put 
wax in his ears nor to lash himself to the mast in order to journey 
serenely through infinite dangers of the sea back to the busy home 
of the faithful Penelope. 

Yet, as we have said, such things are. Miss Broughton’s heroines 
are flesh and blood; and her heroes are at any rate flesh. But they 
lack blood. They are too much like blocks, under all provocations 
save one; and the type is neither very manly nor very interesting. 
Her heroes remind us too much of the heroes in the late Mr. Robert- 
son’s comedies. Whether Mr. Robertson instructed Miss Broughton 
or Miss Broughton instructed Mr. Robertson, we cannot say ; but 
master and pupil, or mistress and pupil, are very much alike in this 
respect, and we cannot set a very high value on the original discoverer, 
whoever it was. We are getting too near the end of our tether or we 
should say something in praise of her delineation of masculine jealousy, 
better shown in Sir Roger than in Paul, since more divorced from the 
flesh and more allied to the spirit. This sole reference to a decided 
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merit must suffice ; and we have mentioned it chiefly in order to point 
out a danger which accompanies it. In ‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart,’ the 
jealousy, because of the coarse sort, makes the construction of the 
story easy. In ‘ Nancy,’ because it is of the finer sort, it makes the 
management of the plot a task more difficult ; and the difficulty is not 
conquered by the writer. Reciprocal jealousy so wire-drawn and so 
unexplained, whilst so explicable, as in ‘ Nancy,’ is awkward and un- 
real; and a book which begins in a manner that baffles all the lan- 
guage of eulogium, concludes, or rather lags to a conclusion, in a 
most unsatisfactory manner. Moreover, Musgrave becomes, what no 
similar character in her novels becomes, thoroughly odious ; whilst, at 
the same time, we are compelled to feel that he has some ground of 
complaint against Nancy, and that Nancy could not possibly have 
been so naive and blind as she is represented to have been. 

And these faults—for such we hold them to be—enable us to 
address a warning, for what it is worth, to Miss Broughton. We 
think we have shown ample sympathy with her merits and excel- 
lences, and we therefore can feel no scruple in indicating what we 
think to be a defect, or what will become one, if she does not take 
heed. And it is this. She has used up her wilful, impassioned 
heroines, and her idle, carnally-minded heroes, and she must open up 
entirely new ground, or infallibly drop into the rear. She is well to 
the fore at present, and we shall be disappointed if she does not come 
absolutely to the front. But, in order to do that, she must to fresh 
fields and pastures new. We thought she was going to do so in 
‘Nancy,’ and in the first volume she for the most part does so. But 
when Musgrave appears on the scene we at once recognise an old 
acquaintance, a pale copy of Le Mesurier and Scrope in one. In 
order to avoid absolute reproduction, Miss Broughton felt herself 
obliged to make Musgrave fall in love with Nancy without Nancy 
knowing it, to be openly and outrageously making ardent love to her 
for months without her becoming any wiser, and finally to declare his 
love with a result highly satisfactory to the moralist, but very unsatis- 
factory to the believer in human nature and the law of antecedent and 
consequent, with all the other unrealities and inconsistencies we have 
already indicated. We shrewdly suspect Miss Broughton knows all 
this as well as we do. In that case let her resolutely avail herself of 
her self-knowledge, and justly proud of the laurels she has five 
times won on the same ground, determine on no account to fight that 
battle over again, but to achieve totally new victories in a totally new 
campaign. 


VOL, XLI. 











An Afternoon with Odd Volumes. 


Ix a former article on the Library of an old friend, I omitted to 
take note of a corner devoted to odd volumes and imperfect books ; and 
I am the more surprised at this because, in spite of its imperfections, 
it was an honoured corner. A small book-case knit together two taller 
ones, and was itself surmounted by a broad slab. Pendent over it, and 
fixed against the wall, was a branching black oak étagvre, which spread 
itself like a fine leaf of a tree, and was carved with much art. It 
was made to sustain a few bits of blue china, elegant in shape and 
beautiful in colour. This was suspended above the odd volumes, those 
unfortunates, widowers, bereft frequently of their better halves. It 
would so happen, partly that the library had very little trash in it 
and partly because the best books were the most desired, that the 
greatest calamities happened in the best families, and not unfrequently 
in the best members of the family. The feeling with some would be 
to get rid of the volumes so unmated, but that feeling for books which 
made Lawrence regard them as almost alive, touched him nearly for 
the sorrow of the bereft volume, and so he provided an Hotel des 
Invalides, a resting-place for those who had been beautiful in their 
day to him, and for whom he retained the affection a man has for one 
he has loved in his youth. 

Here some odd volumes of Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions’ were supported 
on one side by an odd volume of ‘ Cowley’s Poems,’ and on the other by 
the first volume of ‘Sully’s Memoirs,’ while a shattered copy of ‘ Pere 
Goriot’ was laid across the top of the other three. Broken down as 
they were, imperfect in their utterance, having no bravery of dress, 
and nothing but the unmistakable look of an old family about them, 
excepting the Bohemian-looking volume of Balzac, they were still 
better company than twenty boxes full of books fresh from the cir- 
culating library. 

If one suffered the mind to wander on so slight an occasion, it 
would be to picture where the other volumes of the ‘Confessions’ are 
gone. Is some lady reading from them with open window in the 
sweet South, with the leaves stirred by the scented breeze, and the 
type clear from the unclouded sunshine? Or does some rough fellow, 
to whom labour is life, and who snatches moments which come to him 
only as angel’s visits—does he in some dim London street trim his 
lamp to satisfy his fancy with Rousseau’s marvellous pictures of 
nature? Such a one, so shut in by the walls of houses—to whom 
the sun comes shorn, who is denied the spreading tree, and the swelling 
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hill—these ‘Confessions’ would lift into another world, take him 
from the narrow to the illimitable, and give to his thirsty soul 
draughts of the gods. Perhaps yet a third one may be imagined: 
a girl just coming into the knowledge of life, going forth to meet 
every beautiful thought, throwing off by inherent purity and by the 
perfection of the soul-enamel, the slightest, faintest suggestion of evil ; 
she too might roam safely with Rousseau amidst the scenery that 
administered to his morbid soul, and face with him the cool evening 
light, which he saw and worshipped. 

I do not undertake to follow Rousseau as a political prophet. It is 
not as the author of ‘ The Social Contract’ that I like to linger with 
this sad and brooding genius. I see his failings, many and grave; I 
can comprehend how, to. some, he is anathema; but there is in him 
contained so sad a life, so highly attuned a nature, such a cry of 
intensity, that I pause before I lift the stone. Of the lifting of stones 
I am not fond, and years make me less willing to the task. Like all 
writers who attempt to analyse themselves, he compels an honest 
reader to self-analysis, and it is this self-analysis so forced upon us 
that I think makes the ‘Confessions’ read in middle life a valuable 
lesson. Here you see how an intellect of the highest order can 
reside in a very poor case; how the power to see the glories of the 
world with the loving eye of David, could not prevent a low sensual 
life. Not that Rousseau, in revealing himself, thought the revelation 
particularly an evil one. The art of conscious self-revelation is given 
‘to the very few and to the very true only, but unconscious self-revela- 
tion is more common; and of this a conspicuous example is Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. 

Born at Geneva in an atmosphere of beauty and a home of love, 
Rousseau viewed the world around him through this delicate veil, which, 
whilst it made him the ardent admirer of Nature, did not strengthen 
‘the moral sight. His father, though loving, was weak, and he lost his 
mother early. At home he read romances with his father until the 
far night, and fed an imagination, which was in itself plastic and rich, 
with food which stimulated without bracing him. His early struggles 
to gain a livelihood reveal a nature unwilling to be tied by necessary 
restraints. The desire to commune with himself, the unrecognised 
but not less acted-upon feeling that worlds of unexplored thought 
were within his range; the pleasing pain of infinite ideas; the keen, 
exquisitely keen love of natural beauty—all conspired to make him 
restless in employments which in his opinion deducted so much from 
the sum of enjoyment marked out for him by Providence. To those 
who see his errors and his sensualities we must remark, that a keen 
love of beauty, unbraced by a healthy moral training, and inverted by 
® morbid mind, would be likely to produce them. They are none the 
tess to be regretted, and they must not be glossed over; but whilst 
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they are not to be palliated, we may touch them gently, as belonging to 
a man who has painted such mornings for us—mornings full of blush, 
dewy, and lovely ; such noons of lustre and vigour; such evenings 
for us—evenings cool and calm, and which witness the lovely melting 
away of colour; such springs for us, when the world is born again; 
such summers, when all nature seems busy with happy secrets; such 
autumns, with whispers of decay, which he loved not; and such 
winters !—ah, not these last. To winter alone he was inaccessible, 
It belonged to his sunny, unbraced nature that he regarded winter 
as an unkindness, a lost interval. 

Thus it happened that he fled from Geneva, fled from work, fled 
from restraint. For some time we see him lead a Gil Blas sort of 
wandering life—a life of movement, of change, of amouwrettes: he 
passes into Italy, he becomes a servant; he changes his religion. He 
seeks to extract the colour and essence of life; he passes from place 
to place in entire unsettledness. He proposes to himself no plan, no 
rule of life—nothing but enjoyment. He is in this easily satisfied. 
He raises his eye to heaven, and the white cloud scudding across the 
blue sky fills his heart with emotion. To him has been given the 
great gift that the beauty of the world is food to him, and in his 
darkest days—in the days of persecution and exile, when his home 
even yields the harvest which he might know would result from his 
miserable life, when the honours and glories of successful authorship 
are denied him, and men hound him down into the obscure corners of 
the earth—his spirit still leaps to the rising sun and his heart still 
sings to the carol of the birds. 

This it is which makes for Rousseau a kindly place with all who are 
not prepared to deny him everything. It is not necessary fully to 
understand the vast influence of his ideas on social questions; he 
himself did not see the full driftof them. It is not necessary to debate 
about his private life, which was after all not so much worse than the 
private life of many a man of that not too moral time. Even his 
adventures, interesting as they are, and told in language clear as Lake 
Leman, are not that one matter which makes Rousseau a glory. 
What he strongly felt and indrew, that he strongly painted and out- 
gave; and hence he is the interpreter of Nature—her gentle, loving, 
worshipping interpreter. Not the interpreter of her harsh moods. 
He could not take a gleeful pleasure in the “lit lake” or “the phos- 
phoric sea.” To him the “big rain,” which came “ dancing to the 
earth,” was a torment, and the blackness of the sky was the frown of 
God. But few men drank in with such utter pleasure 


“the dewy morn, 
With breath all incense and with cheek all bloom.” 


If the thunder appalled him and chilled his belief in the beneficence 
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of God, his faith awoke again when the happy breeze had chased 
away the darkness, 


“Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn.” 


The idea still prevails with many people that Rousseau was an 
Atheist, an enemy of religion ; than which nothing could be more 
false. To much of the teaching of Voltaire and the Encyclopadists 
Rousseau was as opposed, from different reasons, as the most orthodox 
priest of the day. The Savoyard vicar hated the cold sneer which 
undermined religion, and opposed his Deism to their Atheism. But, 
as Mr. John Morley has so ably shown in his valuable critical work 
on Rousseau, a work of equal interest and originality, “Even the 
fairest Deism is of its essence a faith of egoism and complacency. 
It does not incorporate in the very heart of the religious emotion the 
pitifulness and sorrow which Christianity first clothed with associa- 
tions of sanctity.” 

“ Yet,” says Rousseau, “ The holiness of the Gospel is an argument 
that speaks to my heart, and to which I should be even sorry to find 
a good answer. Look at the books of the philosophers, with all their 
pomp; how puny they are by the side of that! . . . If the life and 
death of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus are 
those of a God.” Further on Rousseau says: “I strive to annihilate 
my reason before the Supreme Intelligence ;” and in his famous con- 
troversy with the Archbishop of Paris he writes: ‘“‘ You call me 
impious, and of what impiety can you accuse me?—me who never 
spoke of the Supreme Being except to pay Him the honour and glory 
that are His due; nor of man, except to persuade all men to love one 
another? The impious are those who unworthily profane the cause 
of God by making it serve the passions of men. The impious are 
those who, daring to pass for the interpreters of divinity, and judges 
between it and man, exact for themselves the honours that are due to 
it only. The impious are those who arrogate to themselves the right 
of exercising the power of God on earth, and insist on opening and 
ehutting the gates of Heaven at their own good will and pleasure.” 

Rousseau’s religious belief was a sentimental one, as was natural to 
his untrained and unscientific mind. He saw the beauty of holiness, 
and it kindled his love as did the beauties of nature. He understood 
nothing of dogma, but he saw God everywhere in his works. “I see 
Him universally around me.” “The more earnestly I strive to con- 
template His infinite essence, the less do I conceive it; but it is, and 
that suffices me. The less I conceive it, the more I adore.” There 
is the true making of the mystic in such a passage as the last; such 
an entire abandonment of reason as separates him poles asunder from 
Voltaire. 

The men were entirely opposed in every way—mentally, physically, 
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morally. Voltaire looked out of his body on the world as from a 
watch-tower. His eager, keen eye surveyed the universe. He saw 
the decaying forces all around him, and foresaw the dawn of a new 
era. He was a man of firm, resolute mind, whose imagination served 
but never controlled him. He was eager for battle, ready to face his 
enemies anywhere, everywhere; brave, resolute, and a burning hater 
of injustice. Rousseau, so far from looking out on the world, looked 
in upon himself, and imagined the world from the view he thence ob- 
tained. Whilst Voltaire was eager for the fray, Rousseau yearned to 
get out of it. Whilst Voltaire destroyed superstition because it was 
contemptible, Rousseau hated it because it was cruel and unbeautiful. 
They both brought down the rotten social edifice, one by showing 
how fair social life had formerly been, the other by sapping reverence 
for authority and prescription. 

The keen mockery of Voltaire cruelly disturbed the hypocritically 
composed faces of the ruling powers in France, but these last were 
even more offended by the passionate ardour with which Rousseau 
pleaded the cause of the poor. Both Voltaire and Rousseau excited 
the hatred of the ruling powers to a degree which is not now con- 
ceivable ; but this arose from the fact that whatever errors they had 
and taught, yet there were new truths mixed up in them, truths 
which were destined to bring to nothing the rotten systems of the 
time. They were not mere destructives, as some writers have spoken 
of them, as if Voltaire were a mere Saturday Reviewer, a mere puller 
down, without possessing any germs of reconstruction. 

Voltaire, during his residence in England, had heartily embraced 
the rationalistic principles which he found were influencing the lead- 
ing minds amongst us, and which here took the form of a melancholy 
Deism, and he transplanted them into France. He still further 
developed those opinions, and made war everywhere and in everything 
against the supernatural. He was a born enemy of faith, just as 
Rousseau was naturally a friend. In spite of his poems, his vers de 
societé and his plays, Voltaire had not the poetic element ; and just as, 
in spite of his theories, social and political, Rousseau willingly fell 
back upon his visions, his solitude and his scenery, so Voltaire was 
never so happy as when he brought his keen and lively faculties to 
demolish, with the remorselessness of reason, some gross superstition. 
Voltaire reasoned on definite bases, however ; he had principles, result- 
ing very much from his observation of English modes of thought; 
whereas Rousseau fought against all idea of being tied down to any- 
thing definite. These differences showed themselves even in language : 
for whereas Rousseau, graceful as he is, is rhetorical and ample, 
Voltaire is precise, clear, sharp, and rarely uses two words where one 
would suffice, 

It has been made a reproach to Voltaire that he is superficial, but 
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a man who was so widely curious, who was alert over so vast a field, 
could scarcely be equally deep in speculation. The great imperfection 
of Voltaire’s mind was its absence of veneration, its utter resolution to 
ignore any other experience than that which was the result of his own 
reason. But this imperfection enabled him to approach the very gates 
of superstition with a gay fearlessness. This gaiety of soul was in 
singular contrast with the sombre spirit of Rousseau, and was no 
doubt part of that physical difference which made Voltaire never so 
happy as when he was posting over Europe, and Rousseau never so 
near heaven as when he and Nature were alone together and both 
undisturbed. Voltaire’s religion, if he had any, may be termed Pro- 
testanism run mad, individualism carried to its extremest verge, whilst 
Rousseau’s was a sort of worship of God in the beauties of Nature. 

Voltaire was undoubtedly an incarnate question of every existing 
belief, but his doubts set the whole world thinking, enlarged our 
boundaries, and gave greater space for us to breathe in. He rendered 
it possible for science and religion to come together on entirely new 
bases. Rousseau was not at all disposed to question belief; he cared 
nothing for science; his religion was an aspiration; and if it had 
been that he had not succumbed in his battle with the unclean 
devils, he would have been a character which, after he had re- 
covered from the enmity his social opinions sowed, we should have 
had only to love. Alas! it is here that his character is wrecked. He 
has himself told us, without any attempé to defend himself, and with 
a contrition and a sense of misery that should make us tender towards 
the unhappy man, all the sad sorrow of his diseased life. He has 
shown us how it threw him upon himself; how he fled his fellow- 
man; how he brooded and brooded, till the brain, affected by the 
constant presence of the same images, saw enemies everywhere. In 
all literature there is no picture so grievous as that of the weary 
self-torturing close of Rousseau’s life. 

As in a man’s life there is ordinarily more struggle than rest, so in 
a nation’s. Voltaire and Rousseau were born at a time when rest had 
produced stagnation. All the grand forces of the Reformation had 
been stifled in France; and though she tolerated a Pompadour, she 
broke Calas on the wheel. It was a time when the system of 
Aristotle was upheld against any discussion by the Sorbonne, and 
when to speak favourably of Locke was to be an enemy of religion. 
Any doubt as to the validity and sacredness of authority, though 
authority were stretched to its vilest use, meant the Dastille for the 
doubter. The Roman Catholic religion weighed with the heaviness 
of a corpse on every form of knowledge. Everything was permitted 
but doubt. Men kept mistresses who were received as wives, and the 
Church winked at it ; they lived in orgies and riot, and the Church 
forgave ; they oppressed the poor, and the Church permitted it; but if 
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men dared to have any religious doubts, the answer was the wheel and 
the stake. 

The condition of the poor was such that that of the animals was 
infinitely better. Authority went about in purple and fine linen, and 
spurned Lazarus from its gate. It was a time of infinite misery for 
the many and of infamous pleasure for the few. To regret that any 
one should arise, though he should be no angel of perfection, to shake 
to the very centre such a state of things, that God should suffer an 
intellect keen and bright to pierce into the marrow of such a system 
and to cause it to crumble into the dust, is impossible. Voltaire had 
his faults, Rousseau had greater ; but the one burnt with mingled hatred 
and contempt at so much injustice, the other burnt with pity at such 
suffering ; and the hatred and the pity found breasts open everywhere 
to receive them, thoughts smouldering, and only waiting to kindle an 
inextinguishable blaze till a nation rose to its feet, and along with 
all its miserable oppressions threw off all law, all pity, all belief. 

So that in judging Voltaire and Rousseau, we cannot speak of them 
as of men taught in schools of purity, truth, and piety, living in days 
when the better instincts were drawn from them by noble examples, 
but as men born in a close and stifled atmosphere, where the darkness 
of ignorance and bigotry went hand in hand with the corruption of 
morals, and the whole social sky was heavy, silent, and lurid. Later 
on, and after Voltaire and Rousseau had written, Burke and Chester- 
field and some others saw the portents of the coming storm, and at 
last the lightning wit of Voltaire and the hidden fires of Rousseau 
filled the sky, and the great French Revolution opened the modern world. 

As to Rousseau’s love for Madame de Warens I have nothing I care 
to say about it. It was not a noble love. There was a certain gentle- 
ness and tenderness in it, but it had very ugly features at starting. 
Her genial, easy nature gave him a sense of repose, and she harmonised, 
in her absence of angularity, in her deficiency of principle, in her joy- 
ous suppleness, with his requirements; but her character could not 
elevate him. She troubled him with no grave doubts. These came 
to him occasionally, and in his sunniest time, in the clear saffron sky 
of evening, the Furies would steal upon and cover his heaven with a 
dark cloud. She could not harmonise with these grand moments, nor 
assist at the birth of conscience. The troubled man went to her, and 
she did not shut out the light, because alas! he went to her to shut 
it out himself. 

Rousseau’s life at Les Charmettes is the highest and best descrip- 
tion of the purely sensuous life. If it were not clouded over by the 
forbidden, it is a life of exceeding happiness. In it were combined 
simplicity of living, a form of love, and a scene worthy of the life. No 
one can read it and not feel a certain enchantment in the idyllic pic- 
tures which the great painter places on the canvas for us. It gives a 
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gense of repose simply to read it; the atmosphere we breathe seems 
limpid, the pulse of life seems restrained and healthy, the colours of 
life harmonious. As when we have long dwelt on the warm sunshine 
of Claude, or the cool green of Hobbema, or as the pulses stir with 
the awe-inspiring shades of Salvator Rosa, our thoughts are coloured, 
raised or depressed, so after reading and indrawing the life at Les 
Charmettes, we feel that for the time being we have been transported 
from streets and squares and bustle and movement, from an urgent 
and anxious life, to a sort of Eden, where we rest for a time, where 
Rousseau creates 
«A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet breathing.” 

Here he gave himself up “to the ravishing confusion of vast ideas.” 
He was in a “ bewildering ecstasy.” He seems to have let imagina- 
tion loose, and there is no doubt that with a mind constituted as 
Rousseau’s was, and with a nervous sensibility extremely rare, he 
passed a brief period of almost perfect felicity. 

Few characters are so difficult to follow as Rousseau. His apparent 
simplicity was the result of an aggregate of complexities. He is 
generous ; he is mean. He will give, when to give may mean to want 
himself. He will steal—or did so once, poor wretch, in his youth, be 
it said—and meanly let another bear the blame. He opens his house 
and gives his food to a wordly-minded, thoroughly bad mother-in-law, 
and sends one child after another to lose its identity in the Foundling. 
As his eye roves over the vast lake and dilates to the light which 
sheens on it, as he notes the same light sweep softly over the moun- 
tain-side, he raises the prayer to God and thanks him with full heart, 
and too many tears for the beauty he sees before him. This dces not 
prevent his living in open sin. He reads the Bible six times through, 
and writes sentiments which hover between beauty and balderdash, 
but there is no appreciable result on his life. The sad history of the 
Levite of Ephraim sets his brooding imagination at work. The 
beauty of Isaiah or of the Psalms appeals to his love of beauty, and 
because he therefore enjoys them he laps himself into the belief of his 
goodness. He is, as we are all, a great self-deceiver. He loves goodness, 
loves purity, loves all things that are excellent, up to the point at 
which there is no call to sacrifice too much for them. Nevertheless, in 
one direction he sacrificed more than most of those who condemn him. 

There was a period in Rousseau’s life in which he seems really to 
have been deeply stirred by noble—by the noblest feelings. His love 
of humanity, his hatred of injustice, the misery he saw the poor of 
his day suffer—all combined to make him impatient of the social con- 
dition of the times. He threw off the silk of life for its cotton, and 
really seems to have striven after an apostolic simplicity. He refused 
all gifts, reduced his requirements to the lowest possible point, and 
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gave no home to luxury. In a little cottage, with the plainest clothes 
and only necessary food, he found all he required. In the white 
heat of this time he threw off ideas that, coming hot from him, burnt 
even into the frivolous minds of his time. He keenly felt and sym- 
pathised with the People, and preached their cause with an eflect 
which startled, even in his own day, and which, when he was gone, 
awoke a revolution. 

At this period of his life there was a conflict within himself, and 
self-indulgence and self-denial fought out their battle. For a time 
the poor, morbid, inspired genius rose to the full height of the occa- 
sion, and if he did not remain at it, before we condemn him utterly 
let us ask ourselves how we fare in that matter of conflict. 

We have seen Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions’ and Mill's ‘Autobiography ” 
held to have points in common, and, in reading the latter, that the 
‘Confessions’ of poor Jean-Jacques came up before us. That both 
men fought for a new social foundation, that each claimed to be free 
from many of the conventional rules of life, are not sufficient grounds 
for similarity. Rousseau and Mill were otherwise antipodal. Whilst 
Mill rejected much, he endeavoured for a law for himself, and Rousseau 
fought rather against all law and for a return to a life of nature. 
With Mill all is steady; the river flows calmly to the sea; the end he 
proposes to himself is seen at starting, and is pursued with consistent 
principle. With Rousseau it is different. He is literally struck sud- 
denly as St. Paul, and is dazzled with the new Evangel. He staggers 
under the tumultuous thoughts which throb through his brain, and 
it is out of an effervescence like this, which lasts for some time, his 
‘Social Contract’ issues, as the image of Perseus came from the mould 
of Benvenuto Cellini. 

It is no work coldly conceived, coldly executed, as Mill’s, but a 
work of genius which, with all its faults, was to move men and to dis- 
turb the ages. We do not pretend to say what sort of influence Mill 
is destined to have; we doubt his being more than a mild alterative ; 
but there can be no question that Rousseau threw a bomb into a 
powder magazine. The characters of the men were totally dissimilar. 
Mill passes through childhood without being suffered to be a child. 
He becomes a man before he is a boy. His father strips his world 
of faith, whilst Rousseau’s father fed his son’s imagination unduly ; 
and whilst Rousseau yielded to emotion on every occasion, and thought 
not to do so was to lose a portion of life, John Stuart Mill was taught 
to hate poetry, and to hold all passionate emotion in contempt. Yet, 
injurious in many ways as was the training of Mill, still it was 
training. A purpose was sought after, and tastes and predilections 
had to be sacrificed. To such an extent was the poetry of life denied 
to him, that he became depressed and saddened, waded through days 
of doubt and darkness, and settled at last in the belief that happiness 
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could only be found if it were not sought—which is certainly the 
starting point of all real happiness. Mill’s views are laid in the earth, 
and whatever is true will yield its fruit. Housseau died before the great 
explosion, and only his bust received the honour of his doctrines. 

A certain similarity of drift in the social doctrines of the two men 
is a surface similarity. They both desired great social changes from 
very opposite motives. In other respects, as in their characters, there 
is little similitude. Rousseau was a passive, subjective man, acted 
upon by events, by men, by the skyey influences, dwelling in a land of 
chimera, and a dreamer of dreams in which he believed ; whilst Mill 
was an energetic, forceful character, impressing himself upon others, 
as far as a man unwarmed by faith can, and bringing everything 
remorselessly to the touchstone of reason. 

For the purpose of autobiography it does not appear that it is 
necessary that a man should understand himself for us to understand 
him. Strange and contradictory as it may appear, yet we know Rous- 
seau better through his ‘Confessions,’ self-deluder as he was, than 
we do John Stuart Mill, though few men in the world have more 
honestly laboured to know themselves and the age in which they 
lived. It is clear that Rousseau imagines that he is painting a charac- 
ter of unusual goodness, a man tortured by fate and men, who wished 
no one harm, all men good, whose heart overflowed with tenderness, 
gentleness, charity. There is really enough of truth in the portraiture 
to make it appear no caricature. Yet between the lines Truth marches 
with unfaltering step, and, from what he says and leaves unsaid, we 
are able to extract a portrait as faithful as ever came from the easel of 
Gainsborough or Lawrence. 

Johnson was more fair to Voltaire than to Rousseau, not that he 
had any particular sympathy with the lean and eager author of ‘La 
Pucelle,’ but still less had he with the sensuous, smouldering nature 
of Rousseau. He seems to have made no attempt to understand him, 
and would rather have emptied Newgate of every felon so that he 
could have Rousseau there. He thought that Rousseau was led away 
by the childish love of paradox. The manifest absurdity of this is 
evident to every one who has paid any attention to his writings, for if 
ever man wrote out of the result of long and patient thought it was 
Rousseau. He fulfilled one of the great conditions of successful 
thought—he resorted to solitude. ‘There, under the shadow of forest 
trees, and with only the hum of the insect and the song of birds, 
those thoughts were born, the which he winged with words, and 
which woke a nation from a death-sleep. 

“ Rousseau knows he is talking nonsense, and laughs at the world 
for staring at him,” said Johnson. How little did this grand, bluff, 
honest Englishman enter into the sad, gloomy, morbid soul of Rousseau, 
whose greatest delight was to fly his kind and seek an Eden in solitude! 
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Byron knew him better and styled him “self-torturing.” Rousseau 
did not laugh at the world or at anything. ‘There was this force in 
‘him, that he was desperately in earnest. He had none of the happy 
gaiety, the irresistible spring, which distinguished Voltaire. Rous- 
seau’s suspicious nature might make him fear the world, but he 
reserved his smiles for the smiles of nature, and only laughed as the 
morning laughs at the lovely youth of another day. All that was 
happy in Rousseau stirred in him only at the bidding of love or at 
the sight of natural beauty. For the world of humanity he had no 
laugh, he had nothing but a side-long suspicion, or a grave earnest 
look. 

_ The literary and personal reputation of Rousseau suffered in its day 
from his novel political and social teaching. His enemies would not 
see the beauty of his language, nor the other powers of his pen. His 
‘ Eloisa’ has grave defects, but yet it came upon the corrupt literature 
ef his time like a waft of pure air in an overheated and unwholesome 
atmosphere. In a day of universal corruption Rousseau upheld the 
sanctity of the marriage tie, and makes his heroine recognise that 
marriage has “its chaste and sublime duties.” Surely this ought to 
be remembered to his honour. ‘ Eloisa’ has passages of great beauty. 
It will be, however, weary reading unless the reader will transport 
himself to the scenes and live with the characters. Even then he will 
find it sensuous, and with passages not to be excused, but he will come 
across occasional descriptions of scenery which are the very transcripts 
of nature, and which take us delighted to the spots described. Who 
‘shall ever tell, who shall ever approach to a guess, at the ecstasy with 
which this most melancholy man drank in the beauty of those scenes? 
Everything goes to show that it was meat and drink to him, that all 
his troubles vanished before it, that the turbulence of his passions was 
subdued by it, that his morbidities were soothed. Here in his heart 
he built an altar to God. The grand sight of the everlasting hills 
moved him as it did David of old; and though he did not sing as 
David sang, yet in whatever frame of mind he came he was purified 
by the contemplation of nature, and this part of his song, this side of 
his character, will always command admiration. The waving of the 
dark pines, the soothing sound of rushing waters, the alternate cloud 
and sunshine chasing over the mountain side, the murmur of the 
breeze before it slept at sunset, and the reflected heaven in the waters 
beneath, awoke in him feelings to which he endeavoured to give 
eloquent expression. But with all his powers of expression he must 
have felt the keen pain of an inexpressible joy. Even this is felt by 
ordinary natures; but how much more by Rousseau, who had watched 
with loving eye and concentrated ardour the beauties of nature over 
a long solitary life! 

As the tale of his days draws toa close his mind got more clouded, 
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he fled to England, got into a controversy with Hume, in which 
Rousseau was wrong and Hume not generous, thought his house was. 
surrounded by spies and again fled. He took refuge at Gisors, where: 
he finished those ‘ Confessions’ in which, in an article on Diderot 
many years ago in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ he was held to have com- 
mitted moral suicide. Whether this be so or not, it is certain that 
had he not written them we never could have seen Rousseau as his: 
contemporaries saw him, and we should have lost a work of singular 
value in whatever light it may be viewed. 

He then went to Paris for some years, and seems to have lived in a 
certain amount of happiness; but from this time his wife became a 
sore trouble to him, he suffered from an incurable and tormenting 
disease, he thought himself the object of universal suspicion, and he 
became a monomaniac. His darkened mind received more and more: 
rarely gleams of light, and these chiefly from scenery, from music,. 
from objects of beauty. But they were truly Rembrandt gleams, 
which with all their brightness revealed the gloom around. Poverty 
at last was added to his miseries, and we read with an inexpressible 
sense of relief that the unhappy man found rest at last, though only 
in the grave. 

“Tt seems as if, being lifted above all human society, we had left 
every low, terrestrial sentiment behind, and that as we approach the 


ethereal regions the soul imbibes something of their eternal purity.” 

With this sentiment of one of Geneva’s most gifted sons I close. 
Now that time has cooled the passions that contended around him and 
helped to destroy him, it might be written on his tomb. 


G. B. 
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Cuapter I, 


** My bran JACKSON: 

“ Come and look us up on your way to Towerston. I’ve two 
horses to run on the 11th. Come and see them. The mare’s wonder- 
fully fit, and full of running. Of course you know that Rigby’s put 
in the Usurer. He's fast, and a good fencer, but he won’t beat her 
over that ground. Can’t stay. This is the most ramshackle, tumble- 
down old place in the principality. It’s well worth coming out of 
your way to see. Kitty says I’m to tell you there are ghosts by the 
dozens, and a haunted room, which I am to hold out asan inducement. 
You know all the people who are coming. Naires, Dudley, and most 
of the old set. I don’t know about De Wint. Bring him with you 
if you see him. Mrs. Scott Ridley’s here, and Laura Browne—you 
know them both. We are all waiting to drink Rocketer’s health. I 
hear they've nothing there that can beat him. We shall expect you, 
unless we hear to the contrary—which the gods forbid. 

‘* Yours, 
“T’. ANDERSON.” 


“Shall you go?” asks De Wint, as I communicate the contents of 
this epistle to him in the cab that takes us from the Rugby station to 
‘the racecourse. 

J don’t know,” I say. “I might run down for a couple of days, 
but I couldn’t stay over the 11th, on account of Towerston. I’m due 
there on that day.” 

Towerston is my uncle, whose seventieth birthday I am on my way 
down to Scotland to keep. Kitty is the woman I love. She is also 
the woman I am disposed to suspect Naires, Dudley, and De Wint of 
loving ; and the consideration that one or other of them may be 
making the running while I am kowtowing at that inhumanly tough 
old sinner’s, at once presents itself to my imagination. 

“T think I shall go,” says De Wint, “and you had better come 
too. Why are you bound to turn up at Towerston on the 11th? 
Your uncle’s birthday, is it? I had an uncle once, and I suppose he 
must have had birthdays, but he managed somehow to keep them 
himself. I’m afraid he'd have had to go without, if he’d depended 
upon me to help him.” 

“T’ve half a mind to go,” I say. 

 V’ll tell you,” says De Wint, smitten with an idea; “let us make 
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Rocketer settle it. If he wins, you go; if he doesn’t, you do the 
other thing. What do you say to that ?” 

“That will do,” I say. “I’m willing enough to let Rocketer have 
all the bother of deciding.” 

And so we leave it to Rocketer, who, winning by a length, settles 
it in the only rational way, as De Wint says, when we find ourselves 
rushing eastwards in the Shrewsbury express. 

“You have been there before, haven’t you?” Iasked. ‘“ It seemed 
a queer fancy of Anderson’s to take such a place as Detroit.” 

“Tt’s out of the way,” says De; Wint sleepily, “and the stables are 
Al. Anderson likes to have his*horses under his own eye. That 
mare of his is certain to do something big. Then he’s got the place 
furnished, and with a whole lot of servants in it besides. I don’t sup- 
pose he'll stay there much longer, though the Detroits never cared 
to be much there, since that poor fellow Armstrong put an end to 
himself.” 

“T never understood about’ that,” I say. “It always seemed so 
atterly incomprehensible to outsiders like myself. Was there no 
reason at all assigned for it ?” 

“None whatever. Detroit told me that they had never been able 
to hit, upon the slightest clue to any possible motive. When they 
came to look into his affairs, they found everything all square and in 
perfect order. In fact he was several thousands to the good. He'd 
been lucky in some speculation—on the turf, I think it was. 
Detroit (he was his first cousin, you know,) said they hadn’t noticed 
anything at all unusual in his manner the day before. As the papers 
say, ‘he went to bed in his usual health and spirits,’ and in the 
morning, by Jove, they found that he’d hanged himself to a beam at 
the bottom of his bed.” 

“ Of course he must have been mad,” I say, as we transfer our goods 
and our half-frozen persons to the’T-cart which we find waiting for 
us at Cherrington. 

“Of course he was mad,” responds De Wint, “and what proves it 
is, that he brought a rope with him on purpose—a bran-new rope— 
had kept it in his portmanteau—which showed of course that he’d been 
thinking of it for some time. The man who unpacked his clothes 
swore afterwards to having seen it there.” 

“ Most extraordinary thing!” I say, after we have smoked for some 
time in silence, broken only by De Wint’s anathemas against the 
English climate in general and east winds in particular. “TI can’t 
understand why he should have come to Detroit to do it. But of 
course they brought it in temporary insanity ?” 

“Not they,” answers De Wint, as we emerge from a dismal swamp 
that looks like the remains of some primeval forest, in sight of a 
monstrous red-brick building, with a tower on the top of it; “ being 
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a Welsh jury, they were only too happy to bring it in felo de se, the 
rascals, though it was as plain as a pikestaff that the poor fellow was 
out of his mind. That's the house. What do you think of it ?” 

“By Jove! what an absurdly ugly place!” Iexclaim. “Anderson 
was right enough when he said it was worth coming out of one’s way 
to see. I suppose that’s one of Detroit’s fellows waiting for us at the 
door, with that lugubrious visage. He looks as if the place had had 
an effect upon his spirits, at any rate.” 

Entering the house at Detroit, you find yourself lost in a labyrinth 
of passages, inner and outer halls, and staircases, and expect to see the 
other guests wandering down with clues of red silk in their hands, 
and the other end attached to the leg of the dinner-table. 

From a treacherous beeswaxed passage to the left issues a babel of 
of voices, apprising us that the ceremony of afternoon tea is being 
observed ; down which passage De Wint and I, after peeling off a 
layer of the outer man, skate with our benumbed toes after the 
decorous and sure-footed Detroit retainer, and are only saved from 
utter discomfiture by a humanely spread tiger-skin at the other end 
of it. 

Bringing ourselves up adroitly, we enter the drawing-room. A 
square, low room—a heavily-curtained, deep-windowed room. As 
many windows in it as in a lighthouse, and yet marvellously little light. 
Lozenge paned windows, emblazoned with the arms of the Detroit 
family, through one of which the feeble sun is painting green and 
purple patches on the cheek and white throat of my beloved. Very 
hideous do those of the party look, I am fain to observe, upon 
whom the monstrous barbarism of the Detroits is being thus visited. 
The fair hands of Laura Browne are dyed a deep full red; Gresley, 
who is fortifying her with buttered toast, rejoices in a verdant chevelure 
that contrasts surprisingly with the complementary hue of his beard ; 
Lady Elizabeth Luxmore, who in her character of aunt is here to 
chaperon the party, has her fat, good-humoured face picked out in 
spots that are more becoming to the pard in the Detroit armorial 
bearings; De Wint and I, on emerging from the perils of the 
passage, become drenched from head to foot in the flood of crimson 
that streams from the robes of some Detroit departed, and make 
our appearance as if we had come, red-handed, from some deed of 
darkness. 

“What a multitude of people!” mutters De Wint, as we make our 
way up the room. “Hullo, Dudley! what has brought you here 
already ?” 

“T really can hardly tell,” says Dudley pathetically, “ what did 
bring me. You won't press the point, will you? I expect it must 
have been that Browne woman. She has a sort of horrible fascination 
for me. I suppose I shall marry her some day, if nobody has the 
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coarity to put a bullet into me and prevent it. I'd rather they’d put 
it into her, though, a deuced deal,” he says, subsiding into his corner, 
overcome by the bitterness of the reflection. “Ifa man stood at ten 
paces, and took her behind the ear, it might penetrate. They say 
that’s a safe place for pachydermatous animals.” 

Leaving him muttering, we make for the oasis of the tea-table, 
whence that angel Kitty dispenses cups of boiling tea and coffee, like 
a ministering spirit. 

That savage De Wint goes in for sherry-and-soda, while I scald 
my throat and bring the tears into my eyes with boiling tea. Not 
that I like tea, but I would drink black doses to inebriation if I only 
had Kitty to pour them into teacups and hand them to me with her 
pink fingers. 

“We must congratulate you on your success,” says Kitty, peeping 
under a cover to see whether Miss Browne has devoured all the 
buttered toast. 

Adorable woman! Half thawed as I am,I am on the verge of 
prostrating myself to kiss the hem of her garment. Kitty is not a 
talkative woman—not given to much conversation ; but what she does 
say is said so divinely that one receives it with gratitude and longs 
for more—a result that I have not always found to attend the efforts 
of the most brilliant conversationalists. 

“We've been on the rack for hours,” says Gresley. “The tele- 
graph clerk has shut up the office and gone to bed for a week, after 
undergoing a regular siege.” 

“Ah, is that Mr. Jackson ?” cries Lady Elizabeth, as much aston- 
ished apparently as if she had said, “ Is that the king of the Ashan- 
tees?” “And so your horse won after all? Do come and tell me 
all about it.” 

“ What am I to tell you ?” I ask, cursing the fate that has denied 
me the tea-drinking capacity of a washerwoman, and wondering 
whether I could surreptitiously dispose of a fifth cup if Kitty could 
be persuaded to compound it. “ Everybody was there,” I say com- 
prehensively. ‘“ You ought to have gone yourself, Lady Elizabeth. 
It was the best meeting I ever saw at Rugby. Lots of ladies—quite 
a ladies’ day, in fact.” 

“Bah!” says Lady Elizabeth contemptuously. ‘I hate races— 
never go to them unless I am obliged; I’m always so sorry for the 
poor horses. What's become of yours, by-the-by? Did he have to 
be shot ?” 

“Shot?” Tery. ‘Don’t speak of it; I expect him to make my 
fortune. I’d almost as soon be shot myself.” 

“My dear Lady Elizabeth,” interposes Gresley instructively, “ don’t 
you know that Rocketer’s the favourite for the Derby ” 

“The Derby?” echoes Kitty in amazement, probably thinking my 
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good luck has turned my brain. “You surely are not going to run 
him against the Knight ?” 

“The Derby?” cries Miss Browne. “Is Mr. Jackson’s horse 
training for the Derby ? Why did not some one tell me before ?” 

In consequence of which hurlyburly it is no small relief to me 
when the house rises and adjourns for half an hour, previous to 
discussing the great bill of the evening. 


Cuapter II. 


Ir is impossible to give any human being an adequate conception of 
the pilgrimages we have to make from our various quarters to the 
drawing-room when we are beautified and decorated according to our 
notions of those arts. I have said that Detroit is one labyrinth of 
stairs and passages. Built originally round a quadrangle, ordinary 
intelligences might have arrived in process of time, and by a strict 
course of analogical reasoning, at some comprehension of its intrica- 
cies, had not Detroit, with fiendish malignity, pulled down one-half of 
the building and added to the remainder after a fashion of his own 
which was enough to raise the ghost of every Detroit since the 
Conquest. 

Ye gods! what icy passages, leading apparently to Hades! What 
black and perilous stairs at unexpected turnings! What startling, 
delicious, nerve-shattering gushes of laughter from the harem, situated 
in some uppermost inaccessible region! What purgatorial shouts and 
voices from below! 

Travelling carefully downstairs, I fall in with Dudley and De Wint 
issuing from some hidden lair, and make my moan that I am isolated 
from my kind in some soul-subduing state apartment. 

“ These are the penalties of fame,” says Dudley. “ A man who owns 
two winning horses can’t expect to be treated like the common herd.” 

“T might be lost,’ I say movingly. “I must make interest with 
the powers that be to let me change my room.” 

Everybody has assembled when we reach the drawing-room. Lady 
Elizabeth looks as if she had positively taken root on the sofz 
and meant staying there for ever; Laura Browne is toasting her 
little feet at the fire, Mrs. Scott Ridley is chattering and flitting 
about like a little gay-plumazed parroquet, and Kitty —divine Kitty‘ 
It ill becomes me to descant upon her perfections here, but though 
I had fancied myself madly in love with her before I had left town, | 
have only to see her as she stands listening to the commonplaces of 
that fool Naires, and smiling like an angel, to become instantly aware 
that I have never loved her a moment until now. From the crown of 
her head to the sole of her little bronzed and buckled shoe Kitty is 
Irish. Her hair is Irish, so are her eyes, so is her complexion; but 
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her voice, thank God! her voice—that is, her accent—is English, pure 
and unpolluted by any of Lady Elizabeth’s vile adulterations. I 
almost wondered the very gardenia in my button-hole did not turn 
pink, so violently did the blood seem to rush to every corner of my 
body at seeing Kitty. 

“ Why, Jackson, I always thought you took an hour and a half 
adorning,” says Anderson serenely. “You are not dressed already, 
surely ?” 

“A—no, not at all,” I mutter, my wits wandering in Kitty’s 
heaven-blue eyes. 

Miss Browne wheels round and confronts me with an amazed stare. 

“You're not at all out of your mind, are you?” she inquires. ‘ Not 
going to have brain fever, or anything ?” 

“Not that I know of,’ I respond, somewhat nettled, “unless it 
should be induced by the last exciting instalment of your book, 
which I read coming down to-day. Does it ever have that effect on 
people ?” 

“You're not good at repartee,” says the authoress, rising and 
bestowing upon me her little fat arm. “ Yes, you are to take me, I 
believe. Curious place this, isn’t it? I used to stay here a great deal 
with the Detroits, you know.” 

“Very curious,” I say, as I stumble over a step into the dining- 
room, and have a near shave of coming on my nose; “most—most 
interesting place, I should say. How did Anderson come to hear of 
it? He doesn’t know Detroit, does he ?” 

“That was my doing,” says Miss Browne, complacently arranging 
her rosy skirts with an air that clearly means business, (Like most 
ugly women, she generally dresses in pink.) “I knew the Detroits 
were going abroad for the winter, and I thought this place would just 
suit the Andersons. Sir Henry never cared much for the place since 
that shocking affair of poor Armstrong’s ; I was staying here when it 
happened. The last man in the world any one would kave expected 
to hasten his end. Poor Armstrong never was known to be ina 
hurry for anything in his life—you’re not attending, are you ?” 

Tam not attending. I may admit that here, as a sort of salve to 
my conscience, which is grievously wounded when Laura’s want of 
tact forces me into a lie. I am at this moment gazing wildly in every 
direction to catch a glimpse of the blue robes of my goddess athwart 
the forest of ferns and flowers with which the table is laden. Should 
one of those mountains of greenery interpose between me and the 
features of my beloved, what good shall my life do unto me ? 

“Tam attending,” I say, making a prodigious effort. “ You were 
saying something about the Detroits, weren't you—going to tell me 
about poor Armstrong ?” 

Not now,” says Laura, openly fishing the oysters out of the sauce 
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and chasing the largest round and round the dish; “tell you to- 
morrow, if you are good.” 

Now, when Laura announces that she will tell mea story I feel 
that I am grossly ungrateful to Providence for not being more anxious 
to hear it. Laura tells a story right well, though the pathetic is not 
by any means her line. I know few men who can beat her. She is 
the only woman I ever met who could tell a story, and I am not sure 
that I care ever to meet another who would tell all the stories I have 
heard Miss Browne relate with amazing point and spirit. Of course, 
one knows most of them before ; cela va sans dire. A woman who 
goes in for that sort never by any chance gets hold of a good thing 
till it’s been raced through every club in town; but they never know 
that, and it is amusing to notice how their talents for adding and 
improving are generally exercised upon the versions with which they 
favour one. I will do Laura the justice to say that she does not often 
fall a victim to this treacherous habit of palming off stale wares, but 
it does occasionally happen that she retails to one as prodigious novel- 
ties matters that probably furnished entertainment to Noah and his 
family in the ark. 

“J didn’t know you were such a friend of the Andersons,” says 
Laura presently. “ What do you think of Kitty? Do you admire 
her to infatuation, as many people say theydo? What is that ?—/foie 
gras? Bring it back; I didn’t see what it was at first.” And Laura, 
who discreetly makes the most of the little indulgences that come in 
her way, is too much occupied for several minutes to proceed with her 
examination. 

“ What was I saying?” she inquires, turning her colourless eyes 
round the table. “Oh! about Kitty. Is she very pretty, do you 
think? What do you say, Mr. Dudley ? 

“T always make a point of thinking my hostess in esse and my 
hostess in posse the two handsomest women in the world,” says 
Dudley, looking at little Mrs. Scott. 

“T suppose she is pretty,” says Laura critically. “And yet I 
should have called her more a woman’s beauty than a man’s, she has 
so little animation.” 

“Do men like animation?’ I inquire, with an absurd sensation of 
rising choler. 

“Some men do,” pursues Miss Browne, as confidently as if she had 
made them all herself and catalogued them afterwards, “but I daresay 
you may not. No, I should think you didn’t,” she says, turning her 
round cheeks, a trifle rosier than they were at the beginning of dinner, 
and surveying me at her leisure. 

I detest personalities. Nothing I hate so much as talking about 
myself; and though I can give no good reason for doing so, I am 
inclined to take Laura’s remark in very ill part. 
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“T hate excitable women,” I say, with unpardonable emphasis. 

“Then you ought to be very fond of Kitty,” returns Laura un- 
moved. “She's quiet enough, in all conscience,” looking across to 
where that loveliest of her sex sits smiling like an angel, fulfilling to 
perfection the first duty of woman. “I think it’s a pity she has not 
more to say for herself,” Laura continues. “I wonder whether 
Daddy De Wint can get anything out of her.” 

“ How do you know he’s called Daddy ?” I ask, laughing in spite 
of myself. “ Who told you that ?” 

“T don’t know; perhaps Charley did,” responds Laura calmly— 
“ Charley Gresley.” 

“Do you know why he’s called so” I proceed to inquire. 

“ Of course,” answers the authoress carelessly. “ Everybody does— 
don’t they ?” 

Now I very much doubt, in spite of this frank admission, whether 
Miss Browne is actually conversant with the very quaint and inte- 
resting history of De Wint’s sobriquet ; but as I am acquainted with 
the little woman’s thirst after knowledge, and have also some pre- 
vious experience of her subtle methods of acquiring the same, I feel 
justified in instantly disclaiming any information respecting this very 
interesting subject. 

«T wish you would tell me,” I say, horribly frightened neverthe- 
less, lest she should take me at my word, and looking across to where 
De Wint sits, with brown impenetrable countenance, pouring some of 
his marvellous histories of Eastern adventure into Kitty’s attentive 
ear, 

“T’m not very well posted myself,” says Laura candidly, “but I 
always fancied it was a sort of compliment to the way in which he 
governed that place in India, with the unpronounceable name, that he 
is always talking about. And didn’t he do something funny in the 
way of inventing a new sort of religion, especially adapted to the 
dwellers in those parts, which was to be a sort of cross between 
Mormonism and Mohammedanism, and was to combine all the advan- 
tages of both those persuasions ?” 

“Heaven knows!” I say earnestly, “ but I've no doubt you're right. 
De Wint ’s a man of a serious turn of mind. I wonder how “his 
religion went down with the natives of India.” 

“That I don’t know,” says Laura, “but I believe he was at great 
pains to start it, only the powers that be out there couldn’t be 
brought to see the beauty and efficacy of it in a proper light.” 

Here, to my unspeakable relief, De Wint’s narrative comes to an 
end, and so must that monstrous account of his late proceedings, in- 
vented by the evil one, to which Laura but too evidently has given 
credence worthy of a better lie. 

“T hope she won’t put any of her stories into Kitty’s head,” I say 
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to myself when the last flutter of wings is heard and we close up 
round the young forest. 

The idea is depressing and my spirits sink under it, only to be 
raised when I am successful in getting half a dozen words of conver- 
sation with that enchanting woman after tea, in one of those sequestered 
never-to-be-sufficiently-advocated windows. 

That is to say, I say the half dozen words, and she listens with so 
much sweetness, and smiles so exactly in all the proper places (arts 
infinitely superior to the vile trick some women have of lying in wait 
all the time to see where they can trip you up, and cap all your neatest 
things to show off their own cleverness), that I am almost ready to 
propose to her upon the spot. 

“T do hope we shall have a fine day for the steeplechase,” says 
Kitty, originating a topic, like the angel she is, and then waiting 
placidly for me to enlarge upon it and open it out. 

“TI hope you will,” I say ruefully, “but, personally speaking, it 
won't signify to me if we have a deluge, as I shall be on my way to 
Towerston. 

“You don’t surely mean to run away before the races?” asked 
Kitty, turning her bewildering blue eyes upon me slowly. “ Why, I 
thought you had come on purpose.” 

On purpose! Does she really think so, I wonder. 

“T have an aged uncle, my sole incumbrance,” I explain, “ who has 
the infamous bad taste to have a birthday on the 11th, and he always 
expects me to go there for it, decoying me each time by delusive 
assurances that it shall be the last.” 

“You mustn't go,” says Kitty softly, looking up at me with a shy 
smile. “We must persuade you to be very undutiful for once. 
Besides, you will be really wanted here to-morrow night. Some 
of the aborigines are coming to dinner, and Laura will insist on 
dancing and having the conservatory lighted up, as the Detroits have 
it sometimes. They've been trying the effect of Chinese lanterns in 
different directions amongst the camellias all day. There are men in 
there busy getting it ready now, I believe.” And she crosses the room 
and, opening the heavy curtains that shut out the largest of the 
many windows, stands looking out into the conservatory, where may 
be discerned ghostly figures bearing lanterns, flitting about amongst 
the trees, and arranging chairs in all sorts of dangerously delicious 
nooks and corners. “ We are obiiged to have it done at night,” she 
says, while I am lost in infatuatedly gazing at the easy curves of her 
light figure, as she stands with one arm raised and her head bent 
slightly forward. 

Kitty is endowed with rare grace in movement, a far more uncom- 
mon attribute of English women than mere beauty of form and 
colour; but then Kitty is not an Englishwoman, not a regular 
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thoroughbred one, that is, but, as she herself phrases it, an Irish 
quadroon, which may possibly in some measure account for it. Kitty 
is tall; she is—but I have said I will not describe her, and I won’t ; 
still I may just say that there is a repose, a gentleness, a sweet en- 
dearing way about her, that is the very quality of all others for a 
wife. Nothing flashy or paste about Kitty; all is sound sterling 
metal. You may form some notion as to what Kitty will say or 
do to-morrow, a week, or even a month hence. What pleases her 
to-day will please her to-morrow. She is devoured by no feverish 
longing after novelty. If no flashes of wit enlighten her conversa- 
tion, no sneers scarify, no sarcasms flay you alive, as they do when 
handled by the Laura Brownes of society. In a word, Kitty is one of 
those women ,;whose arms are a shelter of that blessed peace and 
quietness that makes a heaven upon earth to a man who, like myself, 
has borne the burden and heat of the day, and with whom it is 
already afternoon. 

“Tf you had been good,” says Kitty, laughing, “I had almost made 
up my mind to offer you our haunted room. I know you are an 
inveterate ghost-hunter.” 

“ Had I wanted any inducement,” I say (not laughing at all), “ you 
could not have offered a greater one; but of course, you know I would 
not go unless I was really obliged—don’t you ?” 

Is it fancy, or is there actually a tinge of additional colour creeping 
up the lovely throat and warming Kitty’s cheeks as she leans farther 
back into the shadow of the curtain. Fancy or not, that rosy flush 
does for me what volumes of argument could not accomplish. 

“Tf I thought you really cared ” I begin, hotly, with a sudden 
sensation of lightheartedness that would justify any man in pleading 
temporary insanity if he were being tried for his life, when my 
eloquence is prematurely cut short by the appearance of the little 
authoress in her chronic state of curiosity, and brimming over with 
questions. 

“Ts hide and seek going on here ?” she asks, lifting the curtains and 
peering into the recess in which we are standing. “Goodness! how 
gruesome this place does look! I always think places in this stage of 
preparation and getting up, look déshabillé, and give one quite an 
improper sensation. Don’t you, Mr. Dudley ?” 

“Tm not sure that I ever had an improper sensation,” responds 
Dudley, in his most bored and soul-crushing manner, “and when I 
hear of other people having them, I am very much shocked, and it 
always makes me very ill to be shocked,” complains the voice, getting 
nearer and nearer, “ very ill indeed.” 

With a start and a muttered exclamation, short, but none the 
better for that, I release the slender hand which in a moment’s aberra- 
tion I must have grasped, and pull myself together as well as I can on 
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such short notice. It is by no means pleasant, in fact, it is as mucl 
the reverse of pleasant as anything that can well be conceived, to meet 
with a sudden check of this sort, when one fancies that one has got 
a pretty fair start, and is beginning to pnt the pace on, as I was 
just at that minute. Kitty being a woman, of course, manages it 
better. It is wonderful what finished actresses the best of women can 
be when they like. There is a composure about Kitty, an air of utter 
innocence, when she turns to speak to Laura, that I strive—but indif- 
ferently I fear—to emulate. I could almost believe that Kitty had 
not been conscious how full of electricity the moral atmosphere had 
been, and still is, charged, when I hear the soft unembarrassed 
laughter (I couldn’t have laughed to save my life) with which she 
rallies the pensive Dudley. And yet she must have guessed—at any 
rate she must have known that I had held her hand. 


Cuapter III. 


Tue way to the smoking-room at Detroit was like the facile descent of 
Avernus, except that it was much harder to find. Of course, you 
had to go along a passage first—meaning the smoking-room now, and 
not Avernus. At Detroit you can go nowhere without having to 
traverse about a mile of passages to get to it. Through one of the 
inevitable swing doors that shuts out from the rest of the house the 
smoke that rises as it were from the pit, and down a stone stair- 
case, is to be found the only improvement worthy the name Detroit 
has made in the house. There is not a window in the room, so that 
under no circumstances could a man be betrayed into ruining his 
temper and tempting his luck under that fire of cross lights, side 
lights, and everything but skylights, by which he is commonly 
trapped into losing his money in the country. On descending to 
this snuggery we find De Wint already dozing over the fire which 
he has been helping the saturnine retainer to dry nurse for the last 
half-hour, only betraying that he is partially conscious by champing 
his pipe between his teeth—a habit he has while smoking, as if it were 
hot at both ends. 

“Now then, Dudley,” calls out Naires, “your ball’s waiting for 
you. De Wint’s demoralising all of you by his idleness.” 

“T hate playing with Jackson,” says the languid Dudley, taking 
refuge in the chair opposite to De Wint, in whose huge embrace his 
diminutive person almost entirely disappears. “TI hate playing with 
Jackson, he always divides the pool ; besides, that woman’s upset my 
nerves ; completely shattered ‘em, she always does. I beg your pardon, 
Anderson—oh ! he’s not here. Well then I must say half an hour's 
conversation with that woman chaws a fellow up more than— 
than ”—— 
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“Never mind troubling yourself for a simile, old fellow,” says 
Gresley, amidst a general grin, as Dudley pauses and looks round 
bewildered. “You're amongst friends who understand your little 
ways, and you're notoriously unhappy when you aspire to metaphor.” 

“She gives me the ague; I believe l’ve got it now,” says Dudley, 
prescribing his brandy-and-seltzer pretty stiff. “I don’t know what I 
should do if she were as fond of me as she is of De Wint. Don’t 
you find she’s almost too much for you, Pater, sometimes ?” 

“ Which woman ?” murmurs De Wint, drowsily. 

“He thinks he’s in the East,” explains Dudley. “Don’t disturb 
him. He'll wake up presently and give us his ideas about the New 
Jerusalem. It’s a way he has.” 

“Talking of that, I say, which of you told that to Laura, and what 
did she say when she heard it? It’s sure to have been something 
worth hearing. She said you did, Charley.” 

“That’s worth hearing, at any rate,” says Charley. “By Jove, 
that woman’s about the freest liar I ever came across. What else did 
she say I told her ?” 

“ Wasn’t that enough for one evening,” asks Naires, who is rattling 
away at the tray in the corner. I'll take odds that you don’t do it 
this time, Jackson. By heaven he has though! Upon my soul you'll 
pick out the winners to-morrow. But tell us about Laura. Didn't 
you really incense her, Charley ?” 

“Take my oath I never said a word to her about it,” says Gresley—. 
that old reprobate; as likely as not to have given her the whole 
history himself from beginning to end. ‘ Hallo! Pater! Wake’ up. 
Did you or did you not make a clean breast of your iniquities, and 
transfer your guilty secrets to Laura’s innocent bosom ?” 

“J dare say I did,” answers De Wint, knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe, “I can’t remember ; but if she asked me I’ve no doubt I told 
her. I’m not going to take the trouble to invent a lot of lies to save 
@ woman’s modesty, when she has’nt got any.” 

After which he makes a pilgrimage in pursuit of his cognac-and- 
soda, and returns to his chair and his meditations. 

It is one of De Wint's many peculiarities, that he never appreciates 
having his drink handy, but prefers to get up and make a journey to 
the other end of the room when he desires to lay in a fresh supply. 
Divers theories have been started to account for this singular fancy, 
one being that he supposes the exercise to be good for his liver ; 
another, propounded by Charley, setting forth that he goes to fetch 
his drink till it begins to meet him halfway, by which event his hours 
of retiring to bed are regulated—an atrocious libel that De Wint has. 
never condescended to refute. 

“ By-the-by, De Wint, you'll have to drive her out in the cart to- 
morrow, with that brown filly, shan’t you? I remember there used 
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to be some chaff about your taking her when you were staying here 
in the autumn,” says Naires. 

“J’ll see her d——d first,” says De Wint, succinctly. 

“Tl lay against it,” says Dudley, who always makes a point of 
backing De Wint. 

T’ll back Laura to do anything she’s set her mind on,” I say, as I 
empty my pipe and try to recollect something about those awful 
passages upstairs. 

“T say six to four on Laura,” says Naires. “ Will you take it, 
Dudley ?” 

“Tt’s a bet,” says Dudley devotedly. 

“ What's the match?” asks Gresley, waking up out of a nap and 
making a prodigious rattle among the glasses. 

“Naires has bet Dudley six to four that Laura makes De Wint 
drive her out in the cart to-morrow,” I explain didactically. “ Which 
will you back ?” 

“T'll have a sovereign on the lady,” answers Charley ; “ that is, if 
De Wint swears he won't skedaddle, or lie in bed, or get up any 
malingering dodges.” 

I suppose De Wint does swear, from what happens afterwards ; but 
I didn’t hear him do it, because I am already at the top of the stairs 
and through the swing door, face to face with the howling wilderness 
which I must somehow contrive to thread on my way to the state 


apartment, to bed—and dreams of Kitty. 





Manners and Customs in China. 


—_ 


Il. 


THERE is scarcely to be found in history so curious a contrast of 
civilised manners and customs as between the Chinese and the 
European. 

In Europe itself nation differs from nation rather by shades and 
degrees than by contrast. The French affect onions, the Spanish 
garlic, and the Welshmen leeks ; offspring of the same family differ- 
ing only in pungency. Other nations, such as Arabs, Turks, Per- 
sians, &c., &c., offer no similitude in their habits, and have little in 
common with ours. But the Chinese run in a sort of parallel of 
violent opposites. As an example, the European has decided that 
ministers of religion should wear a costume, and that it should 
be black. Chinese also agree that their priests shall wear a distinctive 
habit, but it must be bright yellow. Europeans signify their mourn- 
ing for their dead by putting on black raiments; Chinese lament 
their ancestors by donning garments of white. The offices of cham- 
ber-maid, cook, laundress, dressmaker, and, in fact, all servants’ 
labour where we employ women, are fulfilled by men; whereas sailors 
are for the most part women ; and almost everything else might be 
traced as following the rule of contrariety. In nothing is this more 
exemplified than in the ceremonials attending death and burial. Like 
ourselves, the Chinese make the one mighty fact of death of stringent 
importance, but the inevitable act of dying they regard as of little 
moment. The consequent funeral operations outvie our own absurd- 
ities in that line to a pitch which, to our mind, approaches lunacy ; 
and, pluming ourselves greatly upon our superior enlightenment, we 
are apt to overlook that it is little more than contrast. They believe, 
like Christians, in the resurrection of the body, and they hold that 
belief in so determined a manner that they absolutely take more 
precautions for the preservation of the body when dead than when 
alive; and the money and care lavished upon the inanimate clay, 
bones, or dust, is frequently the result of the deprivation of the living. 
Many a Chinese will expend his last farthing and go supperless to 
his mat rather than not light the evening joss-candle upon his little 
altar in honour of his defunct relatives. In the method of the cere- 
monial of dying they differ 7m toto from us. Whereas we feel it 
incumbent to surround a death-bed with weeping friends and relatives, 
lawyers, doctors, and parson, the Chinese most ruthlessly abandon 
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their dying, determinedly thrust them from their beds, drag them 
from their houses into the nearest open space they can find, where 
they have to expire alone as best they may, friends and neighbours 
keeping discreetly aloof until the last breath has been drawn. Thus 
an invalid can scarcely obtain admission into any house for fear he 
might die before he could be ejected again. Women in the hour of 
their direst need are often driven to some outside shed or back slum 
alone. No wonder that dead babes are so often found. 

A curious and comical incident occurred at a European friend’s 
where I was stopping. Hearing that there was a poor old sick woman 
living out in the forest alone, my friend hired a man and wagon to 
have her brought into the town, where she could be attended to. The 
driver declared he knew the place and the old woman well, and set 
out with his wagon well lined with paddi-straw. Evening brought 
the return of the vehicle, but no invalid therein. 

“Why, where is the old woman?” exclaimed my friend, angrily. 
“These confounded Coolies are such idiots. Where is the old 
woman ?” 

“Yah, master,” exclaimed the driver, holding up his hands depre- 
catingly. “Old piecee woman! muchee sick! wantshee makee die!” 

“Very likely ; but that was exactly the reason I sent you to bring 
her in.” 

“Ha yah!” screamed the Chinaman, in utter despair at such an 
argument. ‘‘ Wantshee makee die in my wagon! no can do, putshee 
on the road; makee die there; can do.” 

“Why, you brute!” cried my friend, “give me the whip,” and he 
jumped into the wagon and drove off, leaving the owner wringing his 
hands and his tail in anguish. And a Chinaman’s sorrow is of the 
most ludicrous kind. He bellows, and blubbers, and contorts himself, 
making the most grotesque grimaces, which rather affect the risible 
than the lachrymal sympathies. Our driver’s tribulation arose from 
the idea that should the old woman chance to die in his cart it would 
be for ever ruined and polluted, and it was his only means of liveli- 
hood ; nevertheless, he would have sacrifice 1 it under the superstitious 
fear of the evil which would attend him had such an event taken 
place. Fortunately, the old woman was brought in alive, and with 
care recovered, I believe. 

The dying old woman and the bereaved Coolie were merely 2 
threatened and small calamity in comparison with the dismay and dis- 
comfiture in our establishment which took place when the cook died. 
Old Aapong was a most trustworthy and careful servant, and could 
cook a very fair European dinner. My only prejudice against him 
arose from a suspicion—nay, a conviction—that he killed the fowls 
by scalding them to death. It is customary to kill several chickens 
in every establishment each day for currie, &c., and it would be a 
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lengthy operation to pluck the birds, so that they are supposed to 
be strangled, and then dipped into boiling water until the feathers 
drop off. But my impression is that the strangling is considered 
a work of supererogation, as the boiling water would assuredly kill 
them, and the Chinaman no doubt reasons like the Irishman, and 
thinks “ What is the good of killing him twice?” On this particular 
morning Aapong came into the parlour to take some orders about 
game which he was to purchase from the boats coming from the north 
of China. He was a wary old purveyor, and always kept on the 
right side of extravagance. Sometimes game was very dear, and at 
others very cheap, and he had repeatedly put the question, “ How 
much mississee give for game ?”’ and I had left it to his discretion. 
Barely time had elapsed for him to have reached his kitchen when our 
door was violently flung open, and in tumbled half a dozen servants 
screaming with terrified gestures, “ Mississee! mississee! Aapong have 
makee die in the cook-house!” I sprang to my feet and ran across 
the yard into the kitchen. There, stretched on his back, lay poor 
Aapong, motionless as in sleep. I thought he was in a fit, and called 
for the servants to help to raise him and administer to his revival. 
Not one moved an inch, or by abuse or entreaty could be induced to 
come near him. They stood resolutely aloof, deprecating with voice 
and long spider-like fingers my meddling with the corpse, and lament- 
ing that he had not got out into the yard to die instead of dropping 
down in the kitchen. The calamity appeared to be, not his death, but 
his demise in the cook-house. In spite of my utmost unassisted 
efforts there came no motion in the body, no quiver of the eyelids, no 
pulsation through the veins; the vital spark had indeed fled, and 
Aapong was gathered to his ancestors. He had left behind him a 
scene of confusion, muddle, and dismay indescribable. The scene was 
powerfully serio-comic. Like all Chinese affairs, it was a jumble of 
the horrible and the absurd. The sublime or the pathetic are never 
prominent. There lay the corpse, with nothing of the awesomeness 
of death about it, just with the expression upon his funny square face 
which it wore a few minutes ago when he was inquiring what he 
should pay for the game. Around were the whole household assem- 
bled, expressing in their quaint grotesque manner their disappointment 
and astonishment, and discovering with wonderful fertility the various 
complications and misfortunes of the case. Who was to move the 
body ? suggested one. What a pity he had not stepped into the 
yard, said another. Who was to cook the dinner? It was a sad 
thing he had not waited to die until after dinner! Here the cook’s 
boy stole away and hid himself, lest he should be required to go into 
the kitchen to prepare the dinner in the same room with the dead 
cook. Who was to get his coffin? and they lamented his want ot 
prudence in not procuring his own coffin, as many Chinesedo. Who 
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was his nearest relative? They discussed that point with great 
vehemence, jerking and twisting of their bodies, and digging the 
air with their long fork-like nails. It seemed to me it would be 
quite dangerous to go within reach of them. If he was interfered 
with by any one, they said, except his nearest relative, he would cer- 
tainly haunt that audacious intruder, and perhaps torment him during 
the rest of his life. ‘The servants, one and all, entreated, conjured me 
not to touch him; and I believe they resolved neyer to set foot in that 
kitchen again. At this period of affairs the cook’s boy having, I pre- 
sume, peeped from his hiding, beheld his new badjou thrown over the 
face of the deceased. I had wished to cover the face, and this cloth 
had fallen first to my hand. He uttered a yowl which startled us all, 
and went into hysterical lamentations. It was no relief that I took 
it off again. The article was ruined, and must be burnt. But still 
above all rose the pressing difficulty about the dinner—for whatever 
happens, English people must dine. Finally, I cancelled their obliga- 
tions on that point by saying we would dine out, which relieved them 
extremely, as they all resolved to rush out of the house directly my 
back was turned, and leave Aapong in solitary possession. One sug- 
gested that he should immediately go and search for the nearest 
relative, without whom the funeral ceremonies could not commence ; 
others begged off on various pretexts. It was in vain I sent out to 
hire Coolies to come and remove the body to a more suitable position. 
The news had flown like wildfire. They scampered off in the opposite 
direction, or declared they were engaged. A few of the servants lin- 
gered out of respect for my presence, much wondering what spell 
bound me to stay near the dead while they were being drawn irresis- 
tibly in the opposite direction. This feeling does not arise from fear 
of death or the awe which this inscrutable phase of history inspires in 
us. The Chinese are almost indifferent to the phenomenon of disso- 
lution, and frequently compass their own end when life becomes 
wearisome. <A wife sometimes elects to follow her husband on the 
starlit road of death ; and parents will destroy their offspring in times 
of famine and great distress rather than allow them to suffer. Still 
more remarkable is the custom of selling their lives in order that they 
may purchase the superior advantage of obsequies, which are con- 
sidered to insure the body in safety for the future resurrection. 

A wealthy man condemned to death will arrange with his gaoler to 
buy him a substitute for a certain sum of money to be spent upon 
the poor wretch’s interment and preservation of his body. Should he 
have parents, so much is usually paid to them in compensation for 
their son’s life. Chinamen invariably help to support their parents ; 
filial respect and devotion is the great Chinese virtue and religious 
precept, in which they rarely fail. Regarding death as inevitable, he 
makes the best of a bad bargain, and cunningly and comically gets 
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paid for dying. The wholesale destruction of life in this country is 
greatly the result of indifference. Hence the massacre of Europeans, 
so terrible to us, seems to them a matter of little moment, and they 
cannot comprehend why we should make such a fuss about it. They 
regard our indignant protestation very much as we might treat our 
irate neighbour whose dog we had shot. 

“ Well, well, be pacified ; if it was such a favourite, I am sorry, but 
it is only a dog, and there are plenty more. How much do you want 
to be paid for it?” “You English think so much of a life,” argues the 
Chinese ; ‘‘ have you not plenty of people at home?” Nor do they in 
the least estimate the devotion of the Sisters of Charity, who go about 
seeking to save souls by the preservation of infant life. If the child 
has been born under an evil star, as they think, and is doomed to 
misery through bodily ailment or stress of circumstances, they think 
that the sooner death comes to their relief the better. In cases of 
mere want of food the Chinese woman will bring her babe and lay it 
at the door of the Sisters’ hospital, as in any other country, knowing 
it will be taken in and cared for. The wanton destruction of infants 
I believe to be greatly exaggerated and misunderstood, and even 
where the destruction of life has been an ascertained fact it would ap- 
pear to be less the effect of cruelty than of the small account made of 
death—failing to regard that event as a calamity or the worst of 
misfortunes, as we do. I particularly noticed that Chinese women were 
as fond of their children as any other mothers, and were remarkable 
for their tenderness and patience as nurses. In the lower classes it is 
quite common to see a woman toiling with a baby tied on to her back, 
and it is the regular custom to nurse the child very much longer 
than in Europe—two years or more; but with their peculiar notions 
about death they prefer to lose the child rather than see it suffer. 
Death in China is awarded as the punishment for the most trivial 
offences, and frequently for none at all, except being in somebody’s 
way. A story was told to me as a fact, that during the visit of one: 
of our royal princes a theft was committed of a chain or watch belong- 
ing to the royal guest. The unfortunate attendant was caught with 
the property upon him, and, without further ceremony, his head was 
chopped off. ‘The mandarin in attendance immediately announced the 
tidings to the Prince as a little delicate attention, showing how devoted 
he was in his service. To his astonishment the Prince expressed 
his great regret that the man’s head had been taken off. “ Your 
Highness,” cried the obsequious mandarin, bowing to the ground, 
“it shall immediately be put on again!” so little did he understand 
that the regret was for the life taken, and not the severed head. 

In times of insurrection or famine the mowing down of human life 
is like corn stalks at harvest time, appalling to European ideas. 
I must confess to a nervous shuddering when I stood upon the 
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execution ground at Canton—a narrow lane or potter’s field—where 
so many hundreds had been butchered per diem during weeks 
together, the executioner requiring the aid of two smiths to sharpen 
his swords, for many of the wretched victims were not allowed to be 
destroyed at one fell swoop, but sentenced to be “ hacked to pieces” by 
twenty to fifty blows. I was informed by a European who had 
travelled much and seen most of the frightful side of life, that 
witnessing Chinese executions was more than his iron nerves could 
stand; and in some of the details which he was narrating I was 
obliged to beg him to desist. And yet he said there was nothing 
solemn about it, and the spectators looked on amused. It was the 
horrible and the grotesque combined. 

To return from this digression to our own special dilemma. We 
reached home just in time to see the servants who had to be in 
attendance make a precipitous rush in at the gate; and subsequently, 
when I signified my intention of retiring to rest, they accomplished 
quite as hasty an exit, so that I knew that I was alone in the place with 
poor Aapong. As I passed up to my room I looked out at the open 
verandah ; the moon was shining brightly, as a Chinese moon seems to 
feel it incumbent upon her to shine, for she is regularly féted and made 
much of; but now her beams fell full upon the cook-house, which is 
always divided from the main building by a square or yard, and in 
that detachment all the domestics have their rooms. But not a living 
individual was within. The silvery light fell on the livid, quaint face 
of Aapong, still bearing the inquirendo expression of “ How much 
missessee give for the game?’ I could not turn my gaze away from 
its anxious questioning, and I felt that sleep was out of the possible 
until dawn, when the servants would come stealing in. The following 
day a sufficiently near relative appeared, a coffin was brought, and 
our ex-cook, duly inducted into all the wearables he possessed, in- 
cluding six badjous and unmentionables, was placed, or I should say, 
crammed therein. All his valuables and property were put along 
with him, but his purse being considered too scanty, a number of 
paper coins, made to represent real ones, an innocent forgery upon 
the next world, were added, so as to make a handsome display of 
wealth, just as a lady supplements her real diamonds with paste. 
Chinese pickled ducks, a living white cock, tea, and samchoo were 
taken out to the grave. A number of howlers and wailers were 
brought in, but in consideration for my feelings they constrained 
their lamentations and praise of Aapong to a sotto voce until they got 
to some distance. Our last difficulty arose as to the manner of 
getting defunct out of the house, as it is considered most inauspi- 
cious to bring a corpse through a doorway, and when a person dies in 
a house it is usual to erect a scaffolding outside the window, from 
whence the coffin slides down. Unfortunately, all the windows of the 
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servants’ quarters were upon the yard, from whence there was no exit 
except through the house. We naturally objected to allow the 
drawing-room windows to be made the medium of transit of Aapong 
into the regions of bliss, therefore with an infinity of precautions he 
was carried out vid the door. We had much difficulty in procuring a 
new cook to occupy his place, and then only by sacrificing the kitchen 
and turning it into a lumber room. No great matter, for the Chinese 
cook over a few embers in small earthenware pots, each dish having a 
little fire of its own. The cook sets up his apparatus anywhere in a 
few minutes. Even this compromise did not satisfy the cook’s boy, 
who laboured under the painful conviction that Aapong, having been 
taken out by the door, would assuredly, on some moonlight night, be 
geen re-entering by it, and having just received his wages he absconded, 
abandoning the defiled badjou, and was heard of no more. Not less 
contrasting with ours are their mortuary processions and mausoleums. 
The former, like all Chinese marches, are a heterogeneous gathering of 
incongruous objects. Ragged, semi-clad Coolies staggering along 
without order or precision, bearing the most singular burdens; the 
dead person with the white fowl fluttering ahead, trays with baked 
meats, perhaps a whole pig, and ducks, heaps of paper money in 
baskets, clothes, shoes, both real and made of paper, trays of cakes, 
umbrellas, fans, &c. The friends, carried in chairs, wrapped in white 
cloths, only their eyes and nose appearing, look like so many corpses 
going to their own funerals ; and it would be too tedious to enumerate 
the objects which do go to a Chinese interment. The general effect 
is comic rather than solemn, lively rather than sad, disorderly rather 
than methodical. Their sepultures differ from ours in form and size. 
Whilst, on the one hand, our tombs, graves, monuments, &ec., are 
formed in angles, squares, and oblongs, the Chinese last resting-places 
are built in curves, semi-circles, horse-shoes. Whilst we usually con- 
sider that eight feet by four of earth is enough for anyone when he 
is dead, the Chinese needs a freehold of an acre or two for his post- 
mortem habitation, which is built into a series of round yards, horse- 
shoe chambers, according to his rank and wealth. 

A stranger finding himself outside Canton walls, and following one 
of the pathways, for there are no roads, as there is nothing but Coolie 
traffic, would be perfectly mystified as to the probable use of the six 
or eight miles of buildings which he sees glittering white in the sun- 
shine on the side of the mountain. They could scarcely be fortifica- 
tions, for they are the wrong way about; neither could they -be 
houses, for they present the remarkable difference that Chinese 
houses are all outside and no inside; these are all inside and no out- 
side, being built on the slope of the hill, The masonry is very solid, 
and a great deal of marble is used, so that the general effect is very 


curious. Whilst we are fond of shrouding our graveyards with 
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weeping willow, cypress, and the crape-like tilentia, and selecting 
damp shady spots, the Celestials are most fastidious in their choice of 
a locale. It must be a bright sunny site, where no shadow ever falls, 
which rises up so as to catch the first kiss of Aurora, and the breath 
of some zephyr blowing from a certain quarter. They have a regular 
professional testor, diviner, or seer, whose business it is to search out 
these specially favoured spots for a dead Chinaman’s abode. When 
any great mandarin is to be the occupant, months frequently elapse 
before a sufficiently salubrious position can be fixed upon. We often 
used to meet these species of wizards wandering over the hills, or 
standing stock-still until some inspiration visited them, or probing 
the earth with a wand like mineral-seekers for ore. One of the most 
striking and interesting parts of this lugubrious subject is the death 
cities inhabited by the dead only. They are usually situated a few 
miles from the living ones, and have no parallel that I know of any- 
where. I shall essay to convey an idea of the one outside of Canton, 
which I visited in company of a friend thoroughly versed in Chinese: 
matters. We set out in chairs, or rather oblong boxes with a seat in, 
borne on the shoulders of two or four Coolies, who trip away with 
their burden at a sort of trot. It was a bright, beautiful morning, the 
weather being just sufficiently cool to be enjoyable. As I have 
remarked, there are no roads around Canton, and no need for any, as. 
there are neither carriages nor horses. Thus the pathway is only 
made wide enough for one foot-passenger. Chinese always walk like 
Red Indians, in single file. Sometimes this track is a mere ridge 
between two paddi fields lying under water, sometimes skirting the 
side of the hill, or on the border of one of the innumerable streams of 
water which intersect Canton like a tangle of silver braid; but every 
scrap of land is cultivated to its utmost capacity. It is laid out prin- 
cipally in kitchen-gardens, well kept, neat, and flourishing. It has 
often been a subject of speculation to me, when leaving London by the 
Clapham Junction, who could possibly eat all the cabbages which I 
saw growing. I believe there are more cabbages consumed in Canton 
than in London ; for although the population is probably about the- 
same, I do not suppose that every one in London habitually and 
inevitably eats cabbage, whereas in Canton I believe it is the rule 
without exception ; but even the cabbages are in. direct opposition to: 
ours, they grow Jong instead of round. It was quite a refreshing 
sight, all these flourishing gardens, with the patient, industrious 
labourers weeding and watering—the latter in the most primitive 
fashion. The waterman carried two buckets slung on a pole across his 
shoulders with wickerwork tops, and by jerking himself first on one foot, 
then on the other, he contrived to slop out. the water pretty equally on 
either side as he walked along. Strings of Coolies, all with poles 
across their shoulders, were carrying baskets laden with green ginger, 
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cabbages, onions, and turnips, which persistently grow Jong instead of 
round, spinage, and a great variety of herbs and vegetables unknown 
in this country. They all moved respectfully into the ditch to allow 
us to pass, with a polite salutation or the pleasant wish that our 
grandmothers might live for ever. Traversing this smiling pasture 
for some miles, we came in sight of a fortified walled city with a moat 
around, over which was a drawbridge. The yell by which our Coolies 
announced our arrival and desire to have the bridge lowered and gate 
opened, sounded weird and hollow, and the echo from within sepul- 
chral. It startled a number of white cranes, shrouded in the sombre 
foliage which overhung the dank and dismal moat, and who seemed 
to regard with amazement the advent of two living creatures into the 
city of the dead. The gate was opened and a plank put down by a 
thing as near a skeleton as I should think could be found to perform 
such necessary and useful labour. I have no experience of living 
skeletons in England. I have heard of persons said to be “only a 
bag of bones”; but in China any one desirous of studying anatomy 
might do so with great facility, especially upon the habitual opium- 
smokers. Our Coolies declined to enter the gate, so we stepped across 
the plank alone, and entered the city of death. The skeleton guardian 
vanished as soon as he had performed his office, and we walked in. 

It presented at first sight the appearance of any other Chinese 
city, with the exception of the dead silence, dearth of movement, and 
a sort of atmosphere which felt vapid and stagnant. There were the 
same narrow streets paved with the cobble-stones, the same quaint 
little square houses with the elaborate screen in the doorway instead 
of a door, the little latticed venetian window frames whence the 
Chinese woman satisfies her curiosity as to what is going on in the 
outer world. But here no eyes peeped through, no figures glided in 
and out from behind the screen, no pattering feet of bearer Coolies 
smoothed the cobble-stones, no cry of vendor of fruit and fish broke 
the dull monotony. The streets intersected each other and ran in 
crooked zigzags, as most Chinese streets do. Here and there were 
patches of garden ground planted with cadaverous $apless flowers, 
looking as though they had been struck with paralysis. A few 
dwarfed shrubs stood languidly up, seeming as though*they could not 
put forth more than one leaf in a century. There was no hum of 
insects or flies, not even the ubiquitous mosquito. Not so much as a 
rat ran across the silent streets, which we traversed for some time, 
experiencing with terrible acuteness the irksome jar of our own foot- 
fall. My companion suggested that we should enter one of the houses, 
we therefore stepped behind the screen and found ourselves in an 
ordinary Chinese parlour or receiving room, furnished with the usual 
black ebony chairs and teapoys, with the quaint gaudy pictures lack- 
ing perspective, which one might fancy are hung in sheer perversity 
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perpendicularly instead of horizontally, commencing at the ceiling and 
extending to the floor in a narrow strip, the figures appearing on 
various stages as upon a ladder. At one end of the room was the 
altar, which adorns the principal apartment of every Chinese house, 
sustaining some ferocious-looking joss, which represents either saint 
or demigod. On either side were brass urns containing smouldering 
incense, and in the front cups of tea and samshoo. I do not know if 
the tea was hot. I did not taste it, for if it is ill to step in dead 
men’s shoes, it must be worse to drink dead men’s tea! In the centre 
of the room was a bulky article which looked like an ottoman or divan 
covered with a quilted silk counterpane or mastoyd, such as is used on 
Chinese beds, and it might have passed for one of those most uncom- 
fortable articles of furniture. But it was hollow, and within it lay the 
inhabitant of the dwelling, sleeping his last long sleep; never more to 
rise ; never more to sip his tea or samshoo, though it waited there pre- 
pared for him; never to sit on his ebony chairs; never to light any 
more joss-stick to his ancestors, but have them lit for him by his 
posterity. There were other chambers in the house similarly fur- 
nished, except that the mastoyd was thrown back, and displayed an 
empty coffin, which lay ready lined with sandal-wood, its owner not 
being yet dead. The verandah was furnished with the usual green 
porcelain seats and vases in which seemed to stagnate the bloodless 
flowers. We stole softly out into the street, chilled and painfully, yet 
not mournfully impressed. We went into the next door; that house 
was “To Let Unfurnished.” A third was rich in gilding and ver- 
milion, and mirrors reflected and glittered through the rooms. The 
ebony and ivory furniture was most beautifully carved. The tea and 
samshoo cup were of exquisite egg-shell china; objets de vertu lay 
about on the altar emblazoned with real jewels. The bed was covered 
with a magnificent crimson velvet quilt, richly embroidered in gold 
and seed pearls, with a deep bullion fringe worth its weight in gold. 
Under the quilt lay a high mandarin, who had amassed an enormous 
fortune by the very simple process of chopping off the heads of all 
such as he discovered to be possessed of money. His method was 
simplicity in itself. He would first seek a small quarrel, cast the 
owner of the wealth into prison, take possession of the property in the 
name of the crown pendente lite. After wasting in prison for a year 
or so the prisoner would be adjudged to lose half his property. He 
would probably resist, for a Chinese hates to have his money taken 
from him above all things. You may beat him, starve him, punish 
him in any way, but if you stop his wages he goes into despair and 
howls to make himself heard a mile off. Thus, refusing to pay, the 
unfortunate moneyed man is sent back to prison, and ere long is found 
guilty enough to merit death; his property forfeited to the Imperial 
descendant of the Sun, first, however, passing through the sticky 
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fingers of the mandarin. The one who lay stretched before us under 
the crimson and gold mastoyd was said to have been quite an adept 
in this nefarious system of plundering his victims by compassing their 
death—literally “‘ bleeding them.” Who knows but perhaps we have 
got this painful expression from the Chinese ? 

I was informed that he had immense wealth with him in his coffin, 
and was adorned with all his jewels and costly mandarin dress. The 
coffin or state-bed on which he lay had cost one thousand pounds. 
The outer one was of ebony, beautifully inlaid with gold, silver, ivory, 
and mother-of-pearl. The inner one was of the famous ironwood, 
from Borneo or Burmah, considered more invulnerable than metal, as . 
it neither rusts nor decays, and defies the white ant. Within that 
there was a sandal-wood shell lined with velvet, the body being highly 
spiced to preserve it. The furniture of the house might well exceed 
a thousand pounds. The altar-cloth and hangings were of rich em- 
broidered silk with a profusion of gold fringe, and the lattice filigree 
which the Chinese are so fond of introducing everywhere, was gilt and 
vermilion. The floor was inlaid marble. Such was the gorgeous 
house the Mandarin Shang Yung had raised for himself on the bones 
of his victims to live in when he was dead, if I may be excused the 
bull. There is a very common reflection made in England as regards 
misers amassing wealth. “Ah, well, he cannot take it with him.” 
Not so in China, for he does take it with him, at least part of the way, 
and is more particular about his entourage when dead than when living ; 
whether they have some notion of remunerating old Charon to supply 
a better craft, or to bribe the officials of: purgatory ; for the Chinese 
believe fully in that expiatory region, and, no doubt, shrewdly guess 
that the authorities there might be susceptible to filthy lucre, as they 
have found them to be in China Proper. Also, according to the thrifty 
view they take of most things, they might consider that it was safer 
to buy themselves out of purgatory than to leave the money with 
priests or relatives for that purpose, as some Christians have thought 
meet todo. For instance, Ferdinand and Isabella, having, it might 
be assumed, a deep-rooted conviction of their own wickedness, left a 
large fortune to endow a chapel, where mass was to be said every day 
a perpétuité for the benefit of their souls in purgatory. But the 
Chinese are curiously prosaic and matter-of-fact in all their dealings, 
and in none more so than their arrangements as to their future state. 

Recurring to the death city, my readers must not suppose that it was 
a large cemetery like that of New Orleans, built above ground, where 
the dead are placed in monuments erected for the purpose, and for the 
reason that the Mississippi is constantly overflowing and would wash 
any underground grave away. This cemetery also presents a curious 
ensemble of miniature villas and tiny churches, for many families have 
mass said in their mausoleums once a year upon All Souls’ festival, the 
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corpses ranged around on shelves forming the congregation. Some of 
the monuments are several storeys high ; all detached, with beautiful 
gardens around them. ‘This is really a cemetery, a graveyard above 
ground ; whereas the Chinese death city is nothing of the kind. The 
dead are not interred, and never intended to be. They are. merely 
lodgers pro tem., in a sort of luxurious morgue, until their own final 
resting-place shall have been decided upon by the professional diviner, 
or that it shall be convenient to remove them to their own homes and 
ancestral funeral pyres. ‘The grand Chinese idea is that the whole 
family should be gathered together in death for generations and gene- 
rations; and they carry it out practically further than any other people. 
Though, strange to say, the Americans—the newest nation—have 
actually adopted this old-world idea, and though of course they have 
no remote ancestors to lie beside, yet they object to be buried in the 
place where they die. Being a strangely gregarious people when 
alive, they seem even indisposed to rest when dead, and the travelling 
about of corpses is a unique feature in the manners and customs of the 
United States. 

The death city near Canton was said to contain several thousand 
inhabitants. The houses were rented by the year or month. There 
were some very old inhabitants, judging from the dilapidated appear- 
ance of the furniture and drapery. In one house there was a large 
family, one coffin in each room, and the father and mother in the 
grand chamber. 

They were all waiting to go to Pekin, their native city, waiting 
until the then head of the family, holding a government appointment, 
should be recalled. Wandering about in this oddly dreary place, 
which was neither mirth nor woe, the painful stillness and the heavy 
atmosphere being the only elements which inspired awe, my nerves, 
nevertheless, received a sudden shock, when, just as I was examining 
the decorations of an apparently new visitor, speaking in whispers and 
raising the mastoyd, a shrill shriek made me start, drop the mastoyd, 
and clutch my companion by the arm, and for a minute I could 
scarcely control my fright. He laughed, for it was only the crowing 
of a cock; but I declare St. Peter was never more startled. Thus, 
when the nerves, like an instrument, are tuned to a certain pitch, a 
sudden contrast creates a jar and breaks the string. I had become so 
in unison with silence that even a rooster had the power to terrify me. 
But this was a proof that the corpse was a fresh one, as the white 
cock, without a coloured feather, which accompanies the coffin is 
usually left there when the body merely goes into lodgings. If really 
interred, I believe he is killed and eaten. In another portion of the city 
we saw several of them, though I think they were past crowing. 
Some of the interior walls of the houses were decorated with portraits 
supposed to represent the defunct; on the toilet tables were the brass 
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basins used for ablutions ; and in one, where there was a portrait of a 
dady, who must have been a Chinese beauty, there was a large pot of 
red paint and another of white, which the Chinese use unsparingly ; by 
the side of that lay her jade comb, and silver pins, and the gum which 
is used to stiffen the hair. Something in this amalgamation of life in 
‘death recalled to me a similar day spent in the dead cities of Hercu- 
Janeum and Pompeii, where the ladies’ toilet stood just as she had left 
it centuries ago; the bread seemed still baking in the ovens; and 
although the bodies had been removed as soon as found to the museum, 
yet the evidence of their presence seemed so fresh that they might have 
left but yesterday. 

We quitted the city, nothing loth. We seemed to breathe more 
freely when fairly outside the pent air of the death city. The skeleton 
was hovering about the entrance gate, with a view to coppers, for if 
he could not eat he certainly required to smoke opium, which was in 
truth the secret of his extreme leanness; and surely he might be 
-excused if, whilst his living bones were doomed to remain in this dreary 
sepulchre, he should endeavour to transport his spirit into blissful 
-dreamland by means of the opium pipe. Again we startled the lonely 
heron steadfastly regarding the dark green moat, no doubt:in solemn 
contemplation of some knotty problem of heron life. We backed our- 
selves between the poles into our boxes, like horses into the shafts of 
a cart, were hoisted on to the shoulders of our Coolies, and departed. 

We did not return the same way we had come, through the flower- 
beds and gardens, but, making a detour, we resolved to take all the 
horrors on the same day, and visit the grave-ground of the rebels. This 
is a piece of dreary waste land, without boundary or any sign which 
the imagination could dwell upon to suggest the land of horror which 
it really is. For the very earth has been saturated with human gore, 
the very soil is composed of human flesh, and the rucks and heaps 
that look so arid and unsightly are mounds of human bones. It was 
here that the bleeding bodies of the rebels, butchered upon the execu- 
tion-ground before alluded to, were carried to be buried. Finally, 
the ground became so full that there was no earth left to cover them ; 
yet they were still cast down in heaps for the vultures to serve as 
undertakers to, at least as regarded the flesh. Rebellion being the 
greatest crime a Chinese can commit, it is punished in the severest 
manner, not only in this world, as they think, but in the next, by not 
allowing him a proper burial. Cutting off the head on earth is a 
trivial mishap in comparison with depriving him of it in purgatory. 
In a representation of that mythical Botany Bay, I observed a number 
of headless figures. They had been decapitated, and a boundless gulf 
placed between their capital and their trunk. They had been waiting 
in Limbo for centuries to recover this essential part of a man. Thus 
these poor rebels, haying revolted against the supreme head and regal 
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descendant of the Sun, were to be punished for time and eternity ; 
for there can be no resurrection of the body without its head. Directly 
the executioner had severed it from the body, the latter was thrust 
into a wooden box, slung over the Coolies’ shoulders, and carried to this 
field, a real Haceldama, the blood dripping the whole way, marking 
the path to the field of blood. It may be fairly inferred that a shell 
coffin was intended for each victim, but the cupidity of the mandarin 
who had charge to furnish them made one box serve for a hundred 
or two victims, until the wood became spongy with gore. Moreover, 
the Coolies who were charged to bury them, following the example of 
their superiors, instead of going to the trouble of digging graves, 
tossed the mutilated bodies on to the bare earth like so much offal, 
and ran off for another load. In spite of the vultures and birds of 
prey which came in flocks for twenty miles round Canton, and hovered 
like a dark cloud over the bloody graves of the rebels, the putrefaction 
soon produced a pestilence in the city itself, though several miles 
distant. The fearful carnage continued for weeks, and the headsman’s 
sword laboured from dawn until sunset. The prisoners were generally 
in a semi-state of syncope. Having been taken as rebels, whether 
guilty or no, they were driven like cattle to the shambles. And here 
again the covetousness of the mandarins in charge would consider 
that, as they had to die when their turn came, it was useless to pro- 
vide them with food, and he might as well put the money in his 
pocket. One hundred thousand are said to have manured that 
horrible piece of ground, so dry and arid, and for months and months 
it was impossible for the living to pass that way. 

And yet, in spite of this atrocious punishment, the Chinese are the 
most turbulent nation under the sun, at home or abroad ; they plot 
to overthrow the ruling power; their secret societies are universal ; 
and every few years they must have an outbreak. 

We returned home sad and weary with this long day, spent under 
the shadow of death on the dark side of humanity. 
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Political Prisons under the Republic. 


By ADOLPHE SMITH. 


''wouGH so much has been written about the Franco-Prussian war, 
and especially about the siege of Paris, there is yet one feature in this: 
great crisis which has been strangely neglected. The Republic, not- 
withstanding its professed liberality, had state prisoners; and how 
were these political prisoners treated by the men of the 4th of Sep- 
tember ? Monsieur Paul Vesinier, one of the most uncompromising 
adversaries of this government, and whose experience of the siege 
hardly extended beyond his prison walls, has furnished us with the 
most minute details concerning the treatment he endured and the 
adventures that befell him. As a Republican of the deepest red, he 
was materially implicated in the assault on the Hotel de Ville and 
the capture of General Trochu, Jules Favre, and other members of the 
government, on the 31st October, 1870. If, on this occasion, the 
Commune was not established, it certainly was not Vesinier’s fault, 
and consequently he was, but a few days later, led a prisoner to the 
prefecture, from whence he was immediately transferred to the cele- 
brated state prison of the Conciergerie. 

Of the historical associations of this famous building it would be 
futile to speak, so familiar is every detail; we may remark, however, 
that to the Republic of 1870 is due the questionable honour of having 
restored the Conciergerie to its original use as a political prison. 
From the days of Montgomery to those of Barbaroux, it had been 
used as such; but during the government of the Restoration, the 
Monarchy of July, the Republic of 1848, and the Second Empire, the 
Conciergerie served chiefly as a house of correction for ordinary 
criminals, among whom Troppmann and Pierre Bonaparte may be: 
cited as the most celebrated of recent times. 

While his entry was being registered and noted in several heavy 
volumes, Vesinier attempted to discover if any of his political friends. 
were within the walls; but nothing could be ascertained ; the prison 
officials were inscrutable, and he was led to his cell in ignorance. The 
arrangement of the cell was much the same as in other prisons; but. 
there were two conspicuous luxuries which are not usually granted: 
the small window opened on to the Seine, thereby giving fresh air, 
and a jet of gas was fixed above the table—gas being as rare during 
the siege almost as fuel or food. 

A few moments after Vesinier’s instalment in these quarters, the 
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gaoler ushered in a gentleman of some fifty years, of pleasant appear- 
ance, holding in his hand a military képt which shone with golden 
stripes, whom he announced as the director of the prison. This 
authority then proceeded to say that he had called on Vesinier in 
order to see that he had all that he wanted. “I have done my best 
for you,” he said. ‘‘ The hot-air pipes that pass through your cell 
have been heated; two more chairs will be brought you, and some 
more blankets. I gave orders that two mattresses should be placed on 
your bed, and you may have a third if you wish it, and some more 
pillows. Indeed I will do my best to render your sojourn here as 
agreeable as possible, for I have received orders to treat you with 
every consideration. My assistants will observe the strictest polite- 
ness towards you, and should you wish for anything, or have any 
complaint to make, you need only send for me.” The director in- 
dulged in a profusion of bows, begged permission to call on the 
following day and inquire after Vesinier’s health, and withdrew, 
leaving Vesinier, as may be imagined, in much surprise at this original 
treatment of prisoners. However, like a true Republican, he ascribed 
everything to the beneficent action of the Republic, and did not look 
for any deeper motive. 

At ten o’clock the following morning, the gaoler, having knocked at 
the door, entered, bearing a plate of steaming soup, some new white 
‘bread, some plates and forks, a glass, and a bottle of wine. He apolo- 
gised for bringing the elements of this elaborate breakfast bit by bit, 
saying that the service was not yet completely organised, and he 
thereupon produced two superb mutton chops, aua pommes frites, 
followed by a salad, some beans, and some cheese. The latter was a 
luxury indeed, for at that time cheese was worth, in Paris, twenty-five 
francs the pound. 

Vesinier was totally mystified; particularly as the town had been 
besieged for two months, and outside the prison he had been eating 
horse-flesh, with rations of bread. However, he did not allow his 
astonishment to interfere with his appetite, and he did full honour to 
the prison fare. While he was enjoying it, the director of the prison 
again made his appearance, asking politely after Vesinier’s health and 
appetite, and hoping that everything had been to his taste. 

On Vesinier’s assuring him on this point, and complimenting the 
cordon blew of the establishment, the director became quite friendly 
and communicative, and gave Vesinier a detailed account of his past, 
present, and future career. The elaborate first breakfast we have 
described was followed by coffee and cognac; and the dinner served 
in the evening surprised Vesinier even more than the delicacies of the 
morning, being varied with fish, fowl, and game, and again followed 
by brandy and coffee. This luxurious fare was given him day after 
day, and he was particularly requested, if dissatisfied with his treat- 
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ment, to make any complaints he thought fit to the prison authorities. 
He was allowed to see his wife every day, and he generally contrived 
to share his meal in some measure with her. Now and then she was 
permitted to bring a friend with her, to whom, as may be imagined, this 
sumptuous feeding was an event. The provisions allowed for Vesinier 
alone were always more than sufficient for his wife and himself. 

He took his regulation walk in a singular way. The yard was 
divided into long narrow partitions, the walls of which were very high, 
and impossible to surmount, and each prisoner had a compartment to 
himself. Vesinier could hear the footsteps of his fellow-prisoners in 
the adjoining divisions of the yard, but could see nothing, beyond the 
bare black walls. All conversation is strictly prohibited, but, as may 
be conceived, means are found of eluding the vigilance of the autho- 
rities ; for instance, bread pellets are made, in which little pieces of 
paper, bearing a few words in pencil, are rolled, and these are thrown 
over the wall from one walk to another. Vesinier and his fellows, 
however, being political prisoners, were not subjected to these latter 
rules; and directly Vesinier found himself in his compartment he 
heard a voice shouting from the other side of the wall, with an accent 
unmistakably Italian, 

“Who is there? Who is walking next to me ?” 

“Vesinier,” he answered. “ And who are you ?” 

“ Tibaldi.” 

Having discovered so much, Vesinier soon knew more. His cap- 
tivity was shared, he found, by citizens Tridon, Razoua, Felix Pyat, 
Ranvier, Pillot, Cyrille, Bauer, Eudes, Lefrangais, Goupille, Vermorel, 
Jacquelard, and Tibaldi. 

After one or two petitions to the director they were ali allowed to 
walk together in one yard, and here they related to each other how 
they had been arrested, who had escaped, and so on. Vesinier then 
proposed that another petition should be presented to the director, re- 
questing that the doors of their cells might remain open during the 
daytime, so that they might meet as often as they liked. The director 
referred the matter to the attorney-general of the Republic, who sent 
his secretary to ascertain the precise breadth and nature of their 
wants. This functionary was so easily won over that Vesinier and 
his colleagues determined to take advantage of the favourable oppor- 
tunity, and accordingly increased their demand, asking not only that 
they should be allowed to walk and talk together whenever they chose, 
but that a special and spacious room, well-warmed and well-lighted, 
should be set apart for them, wherein they might also have their 
meals in common. After some hesitation, the secretary consented 
even to this request, and the large cell, in which Troppmann had 
been confined, was allotted to Vesinier and his companions as a general 
dining-room. The director allowed their wives to dine with them. 
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This last point, however, led to so many complaints and disagreements, 
that after a few days the permission was withdrawn, and Vesinier 
resumed his former habit of sharing his meals with his wife, as we 
have before related. 

It would be extremely difficult to retrace here all the tumultuous 
scenes and stormy debates which occurred between Vesinier and his 
fellow prisoners. Political men are, it would seem, specially incapable 
of living in harmony one with another, even when they all belong to 
the same party. The passions which animate them in moments of 
strife are too keen, the shades of opinion which separate them too 
deep, and the ambitions which prompt them, too ardent, to permit the 
reign of perfect harmony in their intercommunications. The dis- 
cussions that took place within the Conciergerie were frequently of 
so violent a character, that the guardians and gendarmes entered the 
common dining-room, under the impression that the prisoners were 
fighting among themselves. Any one who has witnessed and over- 
heard an ordinary discussion between French men or women, on some 
daily triviality, will easily believe the force of lungs and gesture that 
is demonstrated in a political argument. 

These ardent politicians were not all confined in prison for long 
periods. Felix Pyat and Razoua were liberated in a few days. Ra- 
zoua was a constant contributor to the Réveil newspaper, and after- 
wards became colonel in the army of the Commune. He was also 
appointed commander of the military station at the Ecole Militaire, 
which post he promptly abandoned at the approach of the Versailles 
troops on the 22nd of May, 1871. Several men obtained permission 
to leave the prison on parole, and among this number were Jacquelard 
and Pillot, the latter promising to appear if it was thought fit to 
summon him before any court of justice. Cyrille, another prisoner, 
who afterwards became commandant of the National Guards, signed 
every paper that the authorities chose to put before him, in order to 
regain his liberty. Eudes, a subsequent member of the Commune, 
feigned illness, and was liberated on that account; but Ranvier, the 
future member of the Committee of Public Safety, attempted the 
same stratagem and failed. Bauer, a fellow prisoner, who has since 
been transported to New Caledonia, asked to be set at liberty, because 
there were no baths at the Conciergerie. He stated that he had been 
ordered by his medical adviser to indulge in this luxury. One morning 
he was summoned to appear immediately before the prison authorities 
in the bureau by the gate, and he naturally imagined that the long- 
wished for permission to return home had at length been granted him. 
But instead of this he was informed that he was about to be trans- 
ferred to the prison of Mazas, where he would be able to take what 
baths he chose. This was bad news, for Bauer knew very well that 
at Mazas he would not have the comforts, the privileges—the liberty. 
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so to speak—that he enjoyed at the Conciergerie. His protestations 
were therefore most emphatic ; and he declared himself willing to go 
without baths if he might be allowed to remain at the Conciergerie 
among his friends. But the officer present, M. Claude, replied that 
he had received most strict and formal instructions, and that a prison 
yan was at the door. Bauer bluntly refused to comply with his 
orders, whereupon M. Claude, who was accompanied by two police 
agents, advanced towards him, evidently with the intention of em- 
ploying brute force in the performance of stern duty; but Bauer was 
too quick for them. With marvellous rapidity he seized the shovel 
and tongs from the fire-place, and springing behind a large desk, made 
a barricade in an angle of the room. Having attained this strategical 
position, he shouted that he would break the skull of the first person 
who attempted to touch him. In spite of this encouraging declaration 
the police were compelled to do their best to secure him, and advanced 
boldly, he waving the shovel and tongs wildly about him in a desperate 
manner. However, after a few moments’ stout resistance, during which 
the police agents got some severe blows, Bauer was secured. And now 
the captors did not fail to take a complete revenge for the discourteous 
treatment they had received at Bauer’s hands. They threw him on 
the ground, bound him hand and foot, gagged him, and then pro- 
ceeded to administer kicks and blows, occasionally varying the amuse- 
ment by slapping his face, exclaiming at every moment, “ There, take 
that! This is how we mean to treat all you Republicans!” The 
unfortunate Bauer was dragged, bruised and maimed, out of the office, 
and thrown headlong into the van, which bore him to Mazas. 

By the end of December only five men were left in the prison— 
Vesinier, Vermorel, Tibaldi, Lefrancais, and Ranvier—and these might 
have been at liberty had they all agreed to sign a document submitted 
to them by General Trochu, which bound them to keep clear thence- 
forth of politics, and to appear before any court of justice whenever 
they might be called. Vesinier and Tibaldi refused to sign this deed, 
and it became invalid. The prison had by this time lost much of its 
distinctive pleasantness. The supply of fuel was exhausted, and the 
prisoners were suffering the most intense cold. Their good dinners 
had gradually fallen off both in quantity and quality, and they began 
to share the starvation and misery of the population without the walls. 
They had been imprisoned nearly three months, when one afternoon 
the news that Paris was about to capitulate was told them. These 
tidings overwhelmed the men in gloom ; even the gaolers were plunged 
in profound melancholy, and muttered curses on the government which 
had brought this extreme humiliation. Information was given at the 
same time that there was great agitation in every quarter of Paris, 
and that it would be impossible for a capitulation to take place without 
creating an insurrection. This news disturbed Vesinier very much, 
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and as night came on he listened anxiously to the sounds coming from 
outside the prison—sounds like the distant murmur of an angry crowd, 
like the clatter of cavalry along the roadway by the walls of the 
Conciergerie. Suddenly, in the midst of these indistinct noises there 
arose the heart-stirring strains of the magnificent Marseillaise ; men and 
women alike were joining in the fine old revolutionary hymn. Vesinier’s 
heart beat hard and fast as he listened ; it seemed as if the people of 
Paris were really rising at last ; perhaps in a few hours the generous 
instinct of the population would throw open the prison doors. But 
in answer to the Marseillaise came the sounds of bugle calls, and 
presently the great gates of the Conciergerie swung open, and he 
heard an ominous rumble, as of artillery and ammunition carts 
entering the yard, and he could distinguish the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, the clashing of arms, and the oaths of the soldiery. Everything 
around him was full of animation. He could still hear the wild songs 
and shouts of the Paris population, who were preparing during the 
night for the deeds of the morrow. Naturally he was at a loss to 
understand what it meant, and paced up and down his cell all night, 
dressed, and ready for any emergency. As soon as day had fairly 
set in he turned into the broad gallery, hoping to get some infor- 
mation from the gaolers. Several whom he addressed were pale and 
anxious, and refused to answer any questions; at last one whispered 
hurriedly that the people of Paris had attacked the ;prison of Mazas, 
and had liberated Flourens, Bauer, and other political prisoners ; that 
a similar attempt would have been made on the Conciergerie had it 
not been too well guarded ; that the yards and passages of the building 
were crammed to suffocation with some fifteen hundred troops; that 
an attack on the Hétel de Ville was expected, and that the people 
were enraged against the traitors and cowards who were willing to 
yield Paris to the Prussians. Directly his fellow prisoners were up 
Vesinier hastened to give them this piece of what he considered good 
news. However, many complaints were made at the fact that Flou- 
rens and Bauer had been released before themselves; and a_ brisk 
discussion was carried on, in which Vesinier joined at first, but soon 
left them to settle their own disputes. 

At about three o'clock in the afternoon the prisoners, Vesinier 
among them, while talking together in their common sitting-room, 
were startled by the report of a volley of musketry in the. direc- 
tion of the Hotel de Ville, followed by an irregular fire, which was 
kept up for about a quarter of an hour. “They are fighting at the 
Hotel de Ville!” exclaimed Ranvier, who had thrust his pale face 
against the pane of a small window giving on to the quay. Before 
him a crowd was rapidly assembling to watch some artillerymen 
winding their way along the street. “ Look,” cried Ranvier again, 
‘at those loiterers who are saluting the soldiers instead of disarming 
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them.” He went on talking volubly, while the others watched com- 
pany after company of infantry and cavalry march past towards the: 
Hotel de Ville in silence. The reports of musketry soon ceased, and 
doubtless the governor of Paris was free to capitulate on whatever 
terms he chose. 

About an hour after this Vesinier was summoned to the visitors’ 
parlour, where he found his wife. She had been detained by the 
fight which had taken place, and had witnessed the whole encounter, 
for the firing began just as she was passing the Hotel de Ville. 
Instead, however, of running for her life, together with the mass of 
people present, she sheltered herself behind a lamp-post. Two or 
three National Guards remained near her, and these had lain down 
behind some mounds of sand; in short, the whole of the immense 
space in front of the Hotel de Ville had been cleared by the terrible 
discharge which the Mobiles of Brittany poured from every window 
of the magnificent structure. There were not many persons on the 
spot, and but few carried arms, yet the National Guards managed to- 
reply vigorously to the Mobiles’ fire from the corners of neighbouring 
streets, from behind lamp-posts, and from every possible nook and 
corner where there was shelter. Several women and children were 
killed by this little skirmish, which occurred without any apparent 
reason. When Vesinier’s wife left the scene, troops were collecting 
the wounded, and were making numerous arrests. Reinforcements 
were arriving from all quarters, and every street in the vicinity was 
crowded with soldiers. 

The evening of this 22nd of January was a melancholy one for the 
political prisoners at the Conciergerie ; and though they had taken no 
active part in the events of the day they were soon called upon to 
suffer for the attempt at insurrection made by the people of Paris in 
their anxiety to protest against the capitulation. Their chances of 
liberation were of course lessened, and it was probable that a number 
of their friends would be thrown into prison. At night Vesinier 
again thought it prudent to sit in his cell, dressed and fully prepared 
for anything that might happen. But nothing did happen, and the 
only sound that broke the stillness was the creaking of the prison 
gate as it swung open at intervals, to admit the gendarmes, who were: 
bringing in fresh captures. 

The prison authorities were not slow in turning upon Vesinier and 
his friends, although they had been perfectly inactive and innocent 
in the proceedings. On the morning after the day just described, 
Vesinier, on trying to open his cell door as usual, found it locked, and 
on calling to the gaoler he was informed that orders had been given 
for them to be confined to their cells until further notice. This same 
gaoler related that their letters and newspapers had been seized ; 
and while he was telling this unwelcome news he slipped a news- 
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paper deftly into Vesinier’s hand, begging him to be extremely pru- 
‘dent, and to destroy it as soon as he had read it. Then, hearing steps 
in the distance, he addressed him loudly in rough terms and slammed 
and bolted the door. The day, like the night, was a sad one, and 
seemed terribly long. At four o’clock Vesinier’s wife came, but was 
not permitted to see him. The friendly gaoler contrived, however, to 
take her down the portion of Vesinier’s dinner which he had reserved 
for her. 

At eight o’clock on the same evening the gaoler re-appeared, and 
bade Vesinier prepare to leave. The prisoners were to be transferred 
in half an hour—he did not know to what prison, for everything was 
transacted with the strictest secrecy. Exactly half an hour later he 
re-entered the cell, and furtively shook Vesinier’s hand, whispering 
that he believed Vincennes was his destination. With many thanks, 
Vesinier followed him into the passage, which was lined on either side 
by gendarmes armed to the teeth, ready to prevent any attempt at 
rescue or escape. In the yard the military precautions were even 
more formidable, and the cellular vans were surrounded by a dense 
forest of bayonets, men, horse, and cannon. On Vesinier’s reaching 
the van, escorted by a strong body of police, an official opened the 
door of a cell, in which there were already two prisoners, who seemed 
half suffocated, and pushed him forward, crying harshly, “ Come, get 
in!” But Vesinier emphatically refused to comply, on the ground 
that there was no room; and after much grumbling and many rough 
words on the part of the officials, he was put into an empty compart- 
ment, and the door promptly double-locked upon him. One by one 
he heard the doors of the other cells opened and shut with marvellous 
rapidity. The vehicle being loaded was started on its journey, sur- 
rounded by its numerous escort. Ever and anon, above the clatter of 
the cavalcade, could be heard the indignant murmurs of the crowd, 
and occasionally a cheer for the political prisoners. On entering his 
compartment Vesinier had, without intention, struck the heel of his 
boot against the wood of the partition, and had thereby made a hole 
in it. They had not been long en route when he saw suddenly a 
hand protruding through the space, which, on asking who was in the 
next cell, he found to belong to Tibaldi. On Vesinier’s telling him 
they were on their way to Vincennes, he exclaimed, “ Ah! we are lost 
then, my friend. Those rascals will shoot us, as they shot the Duke 
d’Enghien. Let us shake hands for the last time.” They shook 
hands warmly—the brave Italian patriot, who had suffered transpor- 
tation to Cayenne and imprisonment there during some fifteen years, 
firmly believing that he was to be shot at Vincennes. Every time 
that the van made a momentary halt he cried out, “ My dear Vesinier, 
I know they are going to shoot us!” At every stage of the journey, 
when the van rattled over the bridge outside the Paris fortifications, 
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when it was at length drawn up in a place evidently filled with 
soldiers, for they could hear the clanking of arms, Tibaldi repeated 
his dismal prognostications. He had hardly concluded one of his dis- 
couraging observations when the door of the cell in which Vesinier 
was installed was thrown open, and a gaoler cried roughly to him to 
get out. The van had been backed towards a narrow low gateway— 
the entrance to the tower of Vincennes. “ There’s the door: go up,” 
said the taciturn gaoler. A winding flight of stairs led up to the 
summit of the tower; on every alternate step stood a sentinel, armed 
with his chassepot, to which the sword-bayonet was carefully affixed. 
The ascent was rather fatiguing—for Vesinier counted two hundred 
and forty steps before he reached the top—and the prisoners were 
very glad to find themselves in the large room destined for them. 
There they found Delescluze (the future Minister of War under the 
Commune), who had just arrived, together with seventy-five other 
prisoners—all arrested in consequence of the abortive rising of the 
22nd of January. ‘ 

The room was very large and lofty. In the centre of it wasa 
formidable pillar, which supported the vaulted ceiling. The walls 
were several feet in thickness, and the windows wide and high. The 
panes of glass were covered with ice; in fact, icicles were hanging 
from all parts of the ceiling. There were four iron doors, one at each 
corner of the room. ‘Three of these led to adjacent compartments, 
while the fourth led to the staircase by which the prisoners had 
ascended. ‘There was neither fire nor light in the room: no beds, no 
furniture of any kind, literally nothing but the frozen walls, the ice- 
bound windows, and the canopy of icicles overhead. The wind blew 
shrilly through the apertures under the doors, creating icy draughts 
which pierced the men’s very bones. A gaoler rejoiced in the privi- 
lege of a lantern, and occasionally he threw its uncertain light on 
the eighty-one prisoners now assembled in this terrible ice-house. In 
a few moments Vesinier addressed him on behalf of his fellow prisoners 
and himself. ‘Do you imagine,” said he, “ that we can sleep on this 
stone floor—in this intense cold? I warn you that if my fellow 
prisoners are of my opinion, we will create a riot which will not be 
forgotten for some time.” “I recognise you, Citizen Vesinier,” the 
man answered. “I often heard you speak at the Salle Moliere. I 
will do what I can for you. I think I can get you a mattress; only 
put yourself in a corner, and don’t let the others see it, or they'll 
be jealous.” Accordingly, in a little time, a mattress was brought 
and placed in an obscure corner behind the door. On seeing this, 
Vesinier exclaimed, “One mattress! only one! That.will not do. 
We must each have one.” “But there are none,” answered the 
gaoler. ‘Come, that won't do,” said Vesinier. “ You can’t make 


me believe that there’s only one mattress in the fortress of Vincennes. 
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If something is not done for us, I won’t answer for the consequences. 
If we were dogs, you ought to give us straw. Send the director of 
the prison here,” added Vesinier, in a louder tone, and all the prisoners 
took up the words, crying, with all the force of their lungs, “Send 
the director of the prison here !” 

The unfortunate gaoler fled, holding his hands to his ears dis- 
tractedly ; and after the lapse of a quarter of an hour a quantity of 
mattresses were sent up, on which they proceeded to make themselves 
as comfortable as possible in their new quarters. Tibaldi remarked, 
before he settled himself to sleep, that Vesinier had done well to 
ask for the mattresses, but that at the same time he had exposed all 
the prisoners to the charge of mutiny against the prison authorities, 
and that they would all inevitably be shot on the morrow morning. 

The night was a terrible one—a night which is not likely to be 
forgotten by those who shared that room. Several prisoners had 
severe coughs, which kept them and their companions awake for 
many hours. Some of the men—notably Delescluze and the director 
of Mazas (who had been arrested for’ allowing Flourens to escape)— 
were old and of feeble constitution, therefore they felt the horror of 
that night more than the younger prisoners. The greater part of 
those who were confined in the fortress were not political men at 
all, but merely inoffensive pedestrians, whom the police had arrested 
haphazard at the moment of the struggle before the Hotel de Ville. 
Others had been convicted in consequence of some light word ut- 
tered carelessly, and considered suspicious by the police. There were, 
however, among this mass of unoffending men two individuals who 
played a somewhat important part in subsequent events—Jules Alix, 
who became member of the Commune, and Cerisier, who was shot at 
Satory for having participated in the execution of the Dominicans 
at Arcueil. 

Cold was not the only enemy in this prison. Hand in hand with 
it came hunger—the two often travel together—to add to the suffer- 
ing. The scanty food given to the prisoners was execrable. The 
regulation half-pint of soup was of the weakest and worst description, 
without taste or warmth or substance. It was not even greasy! In 
addition to this they had each 120 grammes (a quarter of a pound) of 
siege-bread, which, as the reader may have heard, consisted to a great 
extent of sawdust ; and there the provisions stopped. There was no 
meat, no vegetables, no coffee ; and at the end of the first day a great 
number of men were suffering acutely from insufficiency of food. The 
youngest and strongest complained bitterly of the want of nourish- 
ment; but the agony of those among them whose health was feeble 
and constitutions impaired, is beyond description. Of course, no 
care was taken of the sick, no medicines administered. It is true 
that a doctor made his appearance on the second day, but he only dis- 
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tributed little pieces of gum to those among his patients who were 
already spitting blood, for them to suck. Citizen Delescluze, the 
director of Mazas, and a young man who had recently come from Suez, 
were extremely ill. They coughed distressingly and continuously 
all through the night ; yet no one could help or relieve them, being 
without light, or fire, or warm or even fresh water, though this last- 
mentioned luxury had been asked for repeatedly. 

These few facts will perhaps suffice to give some slight idea of the 
hardships Vesinier and his friends had to undergo. The third night 
was beyond all endurance. No one slept at all; for the groans and 

coughing of the sick were heartrending and never ceased for a 
moment. The next day, while Vesinier was still stretched on his 
mattress, the director and doctor made their appearance on the pre- 
text of examining their condition. In a moment Vesinier sprang to 
his feet, his rug still wound about him, and striding towards the two 
men, grasped each one by the collar, and cried in a voice of thunder, 
“So you are not satisfied with our suffering—you must come and 
look at us, and gloat over our pain? Well, you shall see the result of 
your benevolent régime.” He dragged them to the mattresses on 
which the sick men lay, and pointing to their pale faces and blood- 
stained lips, cried, “ There, look at your work!” ‘The director and 
doctor had been so totally taken aback by Vesinier’s attack that up 
to this moment neither had made the slightest resistance or remark ; 
but when once they were released from his energetic grasp they 
began to shout, “ He is mad! Here, guards, come and rescue us! 
He is mad !” 

While the gaolers ran to and fro, some into the room, and others 
to call up the soldiers, Vesinier continued his recriminations in a loud 
voice. He found soon, however, that his fellow prisoners were not 
prompt in supporting his efforts to resist the cruelty of the authori- 
ties. Ranvier and Lefrancais openly protested against his conduct 
and its possible consequences, and Tibaldi alone came forward and 
stood by his side, saying he thoroughly sympathised with the attack 
on the directors. Seeing the timorous behaviour of the prisonérs, 
Vesinier turned his wrath on them, accusing them of cowardice, &c., 
and in a few moments an uproar arose, such as could only be created 
by eighty-one men, and those Frenchmen—attacking and abusing 
each other at one and the same moment. It was appalling, and there 
is n0 knowing what might have happened had not the military guard, 
armed for the restoration of order by force, entered ; the sight of them 
quelled the disturbance. “ My dear Vesinier,” whispered Tibaldi to 
his friend, “they are certainly going to shoot us now.” A few 
moments later, Vesinier was summoned to appear before the inspector- 
general of prisons, the director and the doctor, who were assembled 
mn solemn conclave. They received him with great politeness; 
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the inspector asked him of what he had to complain, listened 
courteously to his demand for sufficient food, warmth, and light, 
and an hour’s exercise every day; and quietly acquiesced in all 
these requests, dismissing him with a promise that they should be 
well cared for. Later in the day the gaoler called them all out on to 
the terrace which formed the roof of their room. Here they were to 
take an hour’s exercise. Vesinier immediately formed a plan for the 
publication of their treatment. He wrote a letter to the Rappel news- 
paper describing their condition. On the outside of this he scribbled 
the following words: “I beg the person who may find this letter to 
send it immediately to its address, if they would render a great service 
to a political prisoner detained in the Fort of Vincennes. P. Vesinier, 
correspondent of the Fappel.” He folded four copper sous in the 
paper, and perceiving some boys passing along the road near the moat, 
he beckoned to them and threw his missile. Some National Guards 
had also seen this manceuvre and spoke to the boys, but on reading 
the address on the letter allowed them to keep it. Lefrangais noticed 
what Vesinier had done and reproached him bitterly with again at- 
tempting to compromise them. However, the letter had its due 
effect ; it was published in the Rappel the next morning, and all the 
evening papers reproduced it. Simultaneously with this publicity 
many improvements took place in the condition of the prisoners. A 
stove was constructed in the prison-room, proper food was served to 
each man, and the sick had the medicaments they needed so 
much, 

Their comfort did not last long however. Soon after this, the 
director imagined that a plan of escape had been organised among the 
prisoners, and Vesinier and others were suddenly transferred to the 
prison of La Santé. This establishment was quite as unpleasant as 
Vincennes in its earlier stages. There was neither fire nor light; a 
heavy damp mist seemed to have concentrated itself in the passages. 
Damp was oozing in great drops from the wall of Vesinier’s cell; the 
blankets on the bed were quite wet, and his clothes soon became damp 
als8, through the excessive humidity of the atmosphere. The food 
was as insufficient as at Vincennes, and Vesinier began to feel as ill as 
he had done at that delectable fortress. During the third night of tor- 
ture in this most uncomfortable of all prisons, Vesinier rose in order 
to improve, as far as was possible, the disposition of the bedclothes; 
and as he could not—being anything but a spiritualist !—see in the 
dark, he lit a small end of candle which he had kept in his pocket 
some time in case of any emergencies. While proceeding with his 
inoffensive occupation, a sentinel pacing up and down the prison-yard 
suddenly called to him to extinguish his light. Vesinier refused to 
obey this petty tyranny ; and the sentinel proceeded to give him three 
warnings—three sommations, as it were—and then deliberately fired 
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into the cell. A pane of glass was smashed to fragments, and the 
bullet lodged in the ceiling. Vesinier was still obstinate. He had 
little fear of being hurt, for if he crouched immediately under the 
window the bullet could not hit him, unless it happened to bound 
round the room. Without more ado the sentinel re-loaded his gun, 
and fired a second time. His aim was not, however, strictly correct, 
for instead of nearing Vesinier, his bullet pierced the window of the 
cell above. The unfortunate occupant, of course, concluded that the 
soldier's wrath was directed against him, and therefore began to yell 
for help with all the desperate strength of despair. Neighbouring 
prisoners, hearing the shots and screams, imagined that they were 
about to be massacred in their cells, and with one accord, all the men 
confined in the building set up a diabolical shouting and swearing, 
dashing their furniture about, and making wild attempts to break open 
their doors. The soldiers and gaolers, on the other hand, thought 
that a mutiny had broken out among the prisoners, and, seizing their 
weapons of offence and defence, ran up and down the corridors in the 
utmost confusion. 

Vesinier dressed himself hastily, and awaited the arrival of the 
gaolers. Looking about him for a weapon, he observed the iron chain 
which secured the pewter ewer to the wall; this he detached. It was 
a solid heavy chain, and made a formidable instrument, and Vesinier 
held firmly to it. After some moments of suspense the door was 
thrown open, and an elderly gentleman, wrapped in a long dressing- 
gown, made his appearance, surrounded by soldiers and gaolers. 

“So you are the person who has presumed to light a candle during 
the night, causing so unseemly a disturbance ?” said this dignitary, 
addressing Vesinier. ‘ You should know that such habits are forbid- 
den, and you must put your candle out immediately.” 

“What ought to be forbidden here,” cried Vesinier, “ is the treat- 
ment of honest men as more culpable than felons. I will not bear it 
any longer, and if we do not have sufficient food and warmth, some- 
thing that will startle you will happen. I defy your gaolers and 
soldiers, and refuse to put my candle out, and I will beat out the 
brains of the first man who enters my cell.” 

Upon this the director thought fit to withdraw, saying that he 
would decide upon his course of action next day, and Vesinier was left . 
to burn his light in peace. On the following morning no breakfast 
was brought him ; he waited till ten o'clock, then he called the gaoler 
repeatedly, rang the bell, and broke it down by dint of pulling; how- 
ever, no one answered. He fancied he heard footsteps in the corridor, 
as if his fellow prisoners were walking about, and he thought he 
recognised his friends’ voices. Irritated by this he seized the chain 
he had secured the night before, and belaboured the door with all his 
strength, once again bringing the director to his cell, who proceeded 
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immediately to explain that he had given orders that all the cells 
should be opened during a part of the day ; and it appeared that by the 
negligence of the gaoler, who was severely reprimanded, Vesinier had 
been forgotten. He was allowed to join his friends, who were saunter- 
ing leisurely about, aad who candidly owned that he was right, and 
that submission was the worst policy. They all carried this principle 
into such active execution that several of the men were soon transferred 
again—Vesinier being sent back to the Conciergerie, and Delescluze 
and Ranvier to the Hopital Dubois. Vesinier found himself much 
better off at the Conciergerie, although matters had greatly altered 
since his first stay there. The portion of the building allotted to 
political offenders against the law had been damaged by the Prussian 
shells, and Vesinier was therefore quartered among the thieves. His 
friends were allowed to see him, however, and they all met in a large 
parlour. The food was poor in quality and there were no fires ; but 
provisions and even money were often sent from political friends 
outside the prison walls. 

Vesinier was not long at the Conciergerie this second time; he was 
soon sent to Sainte-Pélagie, from whence he was immediately transferred 
to the military prison in the Rue du Cherche Midi. There he met his 
old friend Tibaldi, who never failed to cry, at any eventful moment, 
“My dear Vesinier, those rascals will certainly shoot us!” and here 
too the court-martial took place which finally acquitted Vesinier, and 
set him at liberty. 

Thus ends the experience of a state prisoner under the French 
Republic, the minute details of which we have heard from M. Vesinier 
himself. It only remains for us to add that the facts we have related, 
unfortunately too clearly demonstrate that the government of the 
4th of September, while laying claim to superior wisdom, was in 
reality guilty of the weaknesses which had characterised previous 
administrations. The whole history we have narrated illustrates the 
fact, that political prisoners are treated not so much in accordance 
with principles of justice, as in proportion, rather, to the probable 
success of their cause. 








Some Eccentricities of the French Stage. 


Tue future historian of the French Stage will not want for matter 
to add to a history which has already had many illustrators and writers. 
Just a year ago, I saw a magnificent funeral pass from the church of 
Notre Dame de Lorette. “ C’est Lafont, le grand Comédien!” was 
the comment of the spectators. “ Poor Glatigny !” said another, “ was 
not thus buried—like a prince!” Wondering who Glatigny might be, 
I, in the course of that day, took up a French paper in the reading 
room of the Grand Hotel, in which the name caught my eye, and I 
found that Glatigny had been one of the eccentric actors of the 
French stage. He was clever, but reckless; he had a bad memory, but 
when it was in fault, he could cmprovise—with impudence, but 
effect. 

Glatigny once manifested his improvising powers in a very extraor- 
dinary manner. The story, on the authority of the Paris papers, 
runs thus: 

Passing in front of the Mont-Parnasse theatre, he saw the name of 
his friend Chevilly in the play-bill. Glatigny entered by the stage- 
door, and asked to see him. He} was told that Chevilly was on the 
stage, and could not be spoken to; he was acting in Ponsard’s 
‘Charlotte Corday.’ Glatigny, thereupon, and to the indignant 
astonishment of the manager, coolly walked forward to the side of 
Chevilly, as the latter was repeating the famous lines— 

** Non, je ne crois pas, moi, 
Que tout soit terminé quand on n’a plus de roi ; 
C’est le commencement.” 


As Chevilly concluded these words, he stared in inexpressible surprise 
at Glatigny, and exclaiming: “ What, you here!” shook him cor- 
dially by the hand, as if both were in a private room, and not in pre- 
sence of a very much perplexed audience. The audience did not get 
out of their perplexity by finding that Ponsard’s play was altogether 
forgotten, and that the two players began talking of their private 
affairs, walking up and down the stage the while, as if they had been 
on the boulevards or in the gardens of the Tuileries. At length, 
said Glatigny, “I am afraid, that I perhaps intrude?” “Not at all!” 
said Chevilly. “I am sure I do,” rejoined Glatigny, “so, farewell. 
When you have finished, you will find me at the café, next door.” The 
eccentric player had reached the wing, when he returned, saying: 
“ By-the-by, before we part, shall we sing together a little couplet de 
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facture 2?” “With all my heart,” was the reply ; and both of them, 
standing” before the foot-lights, sang a verse from some old vaudeville, 
on the pleasure of old friends meeting unexpectedly, and which used 
to bring the curtain down with applause. 

At this duet, the public entered into the joke—they could not hiss, 
for langhing,—and the most joyous uproar reigned amongst them, till 
Glatigny retired as if nothing had happened, and Chevilly attempted 
seriously to resume his part in ‘ Charlotte Corday.’ 

There was a serious as well as a comic tinge in Glatigny’s experiences. 
On one morning in February, 1869, some country folk, returning from 
the market at ‘Tarbes, saw a man stretched fast asleep on the steps of 
the theatre. It was early dawn, and snow was gently falling. The 
peasants shook the sleeper, told him, when half awake, of the danger 
he was in by thus exposing himself, and asked him what he was doing 
there? “Well,” said Glatigny, ‘‘ I am waiting for the manager ;” he 
turned round to go to sleep again, and the country folk left him to his 
fate. Later in the day, he shook himself, by way of toilet and break- 
fast, and made his call upon the manager. “ My name,” he said, “ is 
Albert Glatigny. I am a comedian and a poet. At the present 
moment, I have no money, but am terribly hungry. Have you any 
vacancy in your company, leading tragedian or lamp-cleaner ?” The 
manager asked him if he was perfect in the part of Pylades, 
“Thoroughly so!” was the answer. “ All the better,” said the 
manager ; “ we play ‘Andromaque,’ to-night; my Pylades is ill. You 
will replace him. Good morning!” 

When the evening came, Glatigny put on the Greek costume, and 
entered on the stage, without knowing a single line of his part. That 
was nothing. When his turn came, he improvised a little reply 
to Pyrrhus. Glatigny now and then had a line too short by a 
syllable or two, but he made up for it by putting a syllable or two 
over measure in the line that followed. He knew the bearing of the 
story, and he improvised as naturally as if he were taking part in a 
conversation. The audience were not aware of anything unusual. 
The manager who, at first, was ready to tear his hair from his head, 
wisely let Glatigny take his own course, and when the play was ended 
he offered the eccentric fellow an engagement, at the stupendous salary 
of sixty francs a month ! 

Never was there a man who led a more unstable and wandering 
life. One day, he would seem fixed in Paris; the week after he was 
established in Corsica; and after disappearing from the world that 
knew him, he would turn up again at the Café de Suéde, with wonder- 
ful stories of his errant experiences. With all his mad ways there 
was no lack of method in Glatigny’s mind when he chose to discipline 
it. French critics speak with much favour of the grace and sweetness 
of his verses, and quote charming lines from his comedy, ‘ Le Bois,’ 
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which was successfully acted at the Odéon. Glatigny had a hard 
life withal. It was for bread that he became a strolling player,— 
that he gave some performances at the Alcazar, as an improvisatore 
—and, finally, that he woke up one fine morning, with republican 
opinions. 

Probably not a few play-goers among us who were in Paris in 
1849 will forget the first representation of ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ in 
the April of that year. Among the persons of the drama was the 
Abbé de Chazeuil, which was represented by M. Leroux, and well 
represented ; a perfect abbé de boudoir, loving his neighbour's wife, 
and projecting a revolution by denouncing the fashion of wearing 
patches! M. Leroux, like Michonnet in the play, was eager to become 
a sociétatre of the Théatre Francais, but (like poor Firmin, whose 
memory was not so blameless as his style and genius—and who com- 
mitted suicide, like Nourrit, by flinging himself out of the window of 
an upper storey) Leroux was not a “‘ quick study,” and, year by year, 
he fell into the background, and had fewer parts assigned to him. 
The actor complained. The answer was, that his memory was not to 
be trusted. He rejoined that it had never been trustworthy, and yet 
he had got on, in a certain sense, without it. The rejoinder was not 
accepted as satisfactory. The oblivious player (with all his talent) 
fell into oblivion. He not only was not cast for new parts, but many 
of his old ones that -he had really got by heart were consigned to 
other members of the company. Leroux was, before all things, a 
Parisian, and yet, in disgust, he abandoned Paris. He wandered 
through the provinces, found his way to Algiers, and there, after 
going deeper and deeper still, did not forget one thing for which he 
had been cast in the drama of life—namely his final exit. 

Political feeling has often led to eccentric results on, and in front 
of, the French stage. With all the Imperial patronage of the drama, 
the public never lost an opportunity of laughing at the vices of the 
Imperial régime. When Ponsard’s ‘ Lucréce’ was revived at the 
Odéon, the public were simply bored by Lucretia’s platitudes at home 
and the prosings of her husband in the camp. But when Brutus 
abused the Senate, and scathing sarcasm was flashed against the extra- 
vagance of the women of the court and their costume, the pit especially, 
the house generally, burst forth into a shout of recognition and derision. 
It is to be observed that the acute Emperor himself often led the 
applause on passages which bore political allusions, and which 
denounced tyranny in supreme lords or in their subordinates. When 
the Emperor did not take the initiative, the people did. At the first 
representation of Augier’s ‘La Contagion,’ there was a satirical pas- 
sage against England. The audience accepted it with laughter ; but 
when the actor added: “After all, the English are our best friends, 
and are a free people!” the phrase was received with a thundering 
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Bravo! from the famous Pipe-en-bois, who sat, wild and dishevelled, 
in the middle of the pit, and whose exclamation aroused tumultuous 
echoes. At another passage, “There comes a time when bafiled 
truths are affirmed by thunder claps!” the audience tried to encore 
the phrase. M. Got was too well-trained an actor to be guilty of 
obeying, but the house shouted “ Vivent les coups de tonnerre!” 
“ Thunder claps for ever!” and the passive Cesar looked cold and 
unmoved across that turbulent pit. 

The French public is cruel to its idols whose powers have passed 
away. The French stage is ungrateful to its old patrons who can no 
longer confer patronage. When the glorious three days of 1830 had 
overthrown the Bourbon Charles X., King of France and Navarre, 
and put in his place Louis Philippe, King of the French, and “ the 
best of republics,” the actors at the Odéon inaugurated their first 
representation under the “ Revolution ” by acting Pichat’s tragedy of 
‘William Tell’ and Moliére’s ‘ Tartuffe.’ All the actors were ignoble 
enough to associate themselves with the downfall of a dynasty many 
kings of which had been liberal benefactors of the drama. In 
‘William Tell’ Ligier stooped to the anachronism of wearing a tri- 
coloured rosette on the buffskin tunic of Tell. In ‘ Tartuffe’ all the 
actors and actresses but one wore the same sign of idiotey. Tar- 
tuffe himself, wore the old white ribbon of the Bourbons, but only 
that the symbol which once was associated with-much glory might be 
insulted in its adversity. Dorine, the servant, tore the white rosette 
from Tartuffe’s black coat amid a hurricane of applause from the hot- 
headed heroes of the barricades, who had by fire, sword, artillery, and 
much slaughter, set on the throne the “ modern Ulysses.” Eighteen 
years later, that Ulysses shared the fate of all French objects of 
idolatry, and was rudely tumbled down from his high estate. At 
the Porte St. Martin, Frederic Lemaitre played a chiffonier in one of 
the dramas in which he was so popular. In his gutter-raking at 
night, after having tossed various objects over his shoulder into his 
basket, he drove his crook into some object which he held up for the 
whole house to behold. It was a battered kingly crown, and when, 
with a scornful chuckle, he flung it among the rags and bones in the 
basket on his back, the vast mob of spectators did not hiss him from 
the stage; they greeted the unworthy act by repeated salvoes of 
applause ! 

Turning from eccentric actors to eccentric pieces, there may be 
reckoned among the latter a piece called ‘ Venez,’ which was first 
produced, a few years ago, at Liége. A chief incident in the piece is 
where a pretty actress, seeking an engagement, is required by the 
young manager, as a test of her competency, to give to the above 
word as many varied intonations as might be possible. One of these 
proves to be so exquisitely seductive that the manager offers a per- 
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manent engagement for life, which is duly accepted: From Liége to 
Compiégne is a long step, but it brings us to another eccentricity. 
Nine years ago, at one of the Imperial revels there, certain of the 
courtiers and visitors acted in an apropos piece, named ‘Les Com- 
mentaires de César.’ The Prince Imperial represented the Future, 
without having the slightest idea of it. Prosper Mérimée, Academi- 
cian, poet, and historian, acted the Past, of which he had often. 
written so picturesquely. In the more farcical part which followed 
the prologue, the most prominent personage was the Princesse de- 
Metternich (wife of the Austrian ambassador), who played the part 
of a French cabman out on strike. She tipped forth the Paris slang, 
and sang a character song, with an audacity which could not be sur- 
passed by the boldest of. singing actresses at any of the popular minor 
theatres. The august audience were convulsed at this manifestation 
of high dramatic art—in its way! These fétes led to much extrava- 
gance in dress, and to much contention thereon between actresses and 
managers. 

The directors of the Palais Royal Theatre have frequently been at 
law with their first ladies. Mdlle. Louisa Ferraris, in 1864, signed 
an engagement to play there for three years at a salary beginning at 
2400 francs, and advancing to 3000 and 3600 francs, with a forfeit 
clause of 12,000 frances. The salary would hardly have sufficed to 
pay the lady’s shoemaker. In the course of the engagement the 
‘Foire aux Grotesques’ was put in rehearsal. In the course of this 
piece Mdlle. Ferraris had to say to another actress, “I was quite 
right in not inviting you to my ball, for you could not have come in a 
new dress, as you owe your dressmaker 24,000 francs!” As this 
actress was really deeply indebted to that important personage, she 
begged that this speech, which seemed a deliberate insult to her, 
might be altered. Mdlle. Ferraris, in spite of the authors, who 
readily changed the objectionable phrase, continued, however, to 
repeat the original words. As she was peremptorily ordered to 
omit them she flung up her part, whereupon the directors applied 
to the law to cancel her engagement for breach of contract, and to 
award them 12,000 francs damages. Mademoiselle repented and 
offered to resume the part. On this being declined she entered a 
cross action to gain the 12,000 francs for breach of contract on the 
directors’ side. The Tribunal de Commerce, after consideration, 
cancelled the engagement, but condemned Mdlle. Ferraris to pay 
2000 francs damages and the costs of suit. It is to the stage, 
and not to the empress, that inordinate luxury in dress is to be attri- 
buted. Sardou, in ‘La Famille Bénoiton, has been stigmatised as 
the forerunner of such an exaggerated luxury that no private purse 
was sufficient to pay for the toilette of a woman whose maxim was, 
La mode & tout pric. 
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Two or three years ago there was an actress at the Palais Royal 
Theatre known as Antonia de Savy. Her real name was Antoinette 
Jathiot. Her salary was 1200 francs for the first year, 1800 francs 
for the second: not three-and-sixpence a night in English money. 
But out of the three-and-sixpences Mdlle. Antonia was bound to 
provide herself with “linen, shoes, stockings, head-dresses, and all 
theatrical costumes requisite for her parts, except foreign costumes 
totally different from anything habitually worn in France.” For any 
infringement of these terms Mademoiselle was to pay a fine of 
10,000 francs—about her salary for half-a-dozen years. Circumstances 
led Antonia to be wayward, and the management entered on a suit for 
the cancelling of the engagement on the ground of her refusing to 
play a particular part, and her unpunctuality. Her counsel, M.G. 
Chaix d’Est Ange, pleaded that the lady was a minor, that her father 
had not given his consent to such an engagement, and that it was an 
imposition on her youth and inexperience. The other side replied 
that Mdlle. Jathiot had ceased to be a minor since the engagement 
was signed; that as to her inexperience, she was a very experienced 
young lady in the ways of Parisian life ; that the engagement was con- 
cluded with her because she dressed in the most magnificent style, and 
that it would be profitable to the theatre as well as to herself to exhibit 
those magnificent dresses on the stage; and that as to her respected 
sire, he was a humble clerk, living in a garret in the Rue Saint- 
Lazare, and had no control whatever over a daughter who lived in the 
style of a princess, spent fabulous sums in maintaining it, and had the 
most perfect “ turn-out ” in the way of carriage, horses, and servants in 
the French capital. The plaintiffs asked to be relieved from this modest 
young lady, and to be awarded damages for her insubordination and 
unpunctuality. The Tribunal de Commerce ordered the engagement 
to be cancelled, and the defendant to pay 1500 francs damages and 
the costs of suit. But the Imperial Court of Appeal took another 
view of the case. They refused in any way to sanction such an 
immoral notion as that the terms of the contract were not disadvan- 
tageous for the minor because it was known that she got her living in 
a way that could not be avowed. They quashed the judgment of the 
Tribunal de Commerce, and ordered the managers of the Palais Royal 
to pay all the costs. 

The most singular of all law cases between French actresses and 
managers was one the names of the parties to which have slipped out 
of my memory. It arose out of the refusal of a young actress, who 
had not lost her womanly modesty, to “ go on” in the dress provided 
for her, which would hardly have afforded her more covering than a 
postage-stamp. In the law suit which followed this act of insub- 
ordination, the modest young lady was defeated, and was rebuked by 
the magistrate for infringing the laws of the stage, of which the 
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manager was the irresponsible legislator! The actress preferred the 
cancelling of her engagement to the degradation of such nightly 
exposure as was demanded by the manager and was sanctioned by 
the magistrate. 

I have said above that the eccentric extravagance of dress—the 
other extreme from next to none at all—was not a consequence of an 
example set by the empress. But there is something to be said on 
both sides. Only two years ago Mdlles. Fargueil, Bernhardt, and 
Desclées, made public protest against the pieces aux robes, in which 
they were required to dress like empresses (of fashion) at their own 
expense. They traced the ruinous custom to the period when the 
Imperial Court was at Compiegne, and when the actresses engaged or 
“invited” to play to the august company there were required by the 
inexorable rule of the Court to obey the sumptuary laws which regu- 
lated costume. Every lady was invited for three days; each day she 
was to wear three different dresses, and no dress was to be worn a 
second time. Count Bacciochi, the grand chamberlain, kept a sharp 
eye on the ladies of the drama. Histrionic queens and countesses 
were bound to be attired as genuinely as the historical dignitaries 
themselves. The story might be romance, the outward and visible 
signs were to be all reality. The awful Grand Chamberlain once 
banished an actress from the Court stage at Compitgne for the crime 
of wearing mock pearls when she was playing the part of a duchess! 

This evil fashion, insisted on by dreadful Grand Chamberlains, was 
adopted by Paris managers, who hoped to attract by dresses—the 
very skirt of any one of which would swallow more than a vicaire’s 
yearly income—and by a river of diamonds on a fair neck, whatever 
might be in the head above it. A young actress who hoped to live by 
such salary as her brains alone could bring her, and who would pre- 
sume to wear sham jewelry or machine-made lace, was looked upon as 
a poor creature who would never have a reputation—that is, such a 
reputation as her gorgeously attired sisters, who did not particularly 
care to have any but that for which the most of them dressed them- 
selves. When the empire fell the above-named actresses thought that 
acertain republican simplicity might properly take the place of an 
imperial magnificence. Or they maintained that if stage-ladies were 
required to find stage-dresses that cost twenty times their salary, the 
cost of providing such dresses should fall on the stage-proprietors, 
and not on the stage-ladies. It is said that the bills Mdlle. Fargnueil 
had to pay for her dresses in ‘La Famille Bénoiton’ and ‘ Patrie’” 
represented a sum total which, carefully invested, would have brought 
her in a comfortable annuity! This may be a little exaggerated, but 
the value of the dresses may be judged of from one fact, namely, 
that the Ghent lace which Mdlle Fargueil were on her famous blue 
dress in ‘ La Famille Bénoiton’ was worth very nearly £500. 
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How the attempt to introduce “ moderation ” into the stage laws of 
costume has succeeded, the most of us have seen. It has not 
succeeded at all. Certain actresses are proud to occupy that bad 
pre-eminence from which they are able to set the fashion. “Mon 
chancelier vous dira le reste !” 

One of the eccentricities of the modern French stage is the way in 
which it deals with the most delicate, or, rather, the most indelicate 
subjects and people. The indelicate people and subject may indeed be 
coarsely represented and outspoken, but they must observe certain 
recognised, though undefined rules. There must be an innocent young 
lady among the wicked people, and the lady (the imgénue) and her in- 
genuousness must be respected. | One fly may taint a score of carcases 
and make a whole pot of ointment stink, but one ingénue keeps a 
French piece of nastiness comparatively pure, and the public taste for 
the impure is satisfied with this little bit of sentimentality. The 
subjects which many French authors have brought on the stage do 
not, it is to be hoped, hold a true mirror up to French nature. If so, 
-concubinage, adultery, and murder reign supreme. The changes have 
been rung so often on this triple theme that an anonymous writer has 
proposed that the theme should be represented, once for all, in some- 
thing of the following form, and that dramatic authors should then 
turn to fresh woods and pastures new: “Scene.—A Drawing-room ; 
married lady is seated, her lover at her feet; the folding-door at 
back opens, and discovers husband with a double-barrelled revolver. 
He fires and kills married lady and her lover, Husband then 
advances and contemplates his victims. After a pause, he exclaims: 
‘A thousand pardons! I have come toa room on the wrong flat! 
Curtain slowly descends.” ‘This represents quite as faithfully the 
iniquities which, according to the modern French drama, prevail 
universally in society, as the dramas of Florian achieve the mission 
which was assigned to him of illustrating les petites vertus de tous les 
jours—the little virtues of everyday life. 

The name of Mademoiselle Aimée Desclées reminds me of our Lord 
Chamberlain. Extremes meet, in the mind as well as elsewhere! 
That actress, who, after many years of hard struggle, floated trium- 
phantly as La Dame aux Camélias, and after a few years’ progress 
over sunny seas slowly sank in sight of port, was discovered and 
brought out by M. Dumas fils. A year or two ago she cama to 
London with his plays, the above ‘Dame,’ the ‘ Princesse Georges,’ 
the ‘ Visite de Noces,’ and some others. But they stank in the nostrils 
of our Lord Chamberlain, and he would no more allow them to be 
produced than the Lord Mayor would allow corrupt meat to be 
exposed for sale in a City market. Great was the outcry that arose 
thereupon, from the French inhabitants, and some of the ignorant 
natives of London. The Chamberlain’s prudery and English delicacy 
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generally were made laughing-stocks. But, gently! Is it known that 
the French themselves have raised fiercer outcry against plays which 
our Lord Chamberlain has refused to license than ever Jeremy Collier 
raised against that disgusting school of English comedy which Dryden 
founded, and the filth of which was not compensated for by the wit, 
such as it is, of Congreve, or the humour, if it may be so called, of 
Wycherly ? The Galois and the Figaro, papers which cannot be 
charged with over straitlacedness, have blushed at the adulterous 
comedy of France as deeply as the two harlequins at Southwark Fair 
blushed at the blasphemy of Lord Sandwich. A French critic, 
M. Fournier, referring to the ‘ Visite de Noces’ of the younger Dumas, 
remarks that “the theatre ought not to be a surgical operating 
theatre, or a dissecting-room. There are operations,” he adds, “ which 
should not be performed on the stage, unless, indeed, a placard be 
posted at the doors, ‘Women not admitted !’” With respect to this 
suggestion, M. Hostein, another critic, says: ‘People ask if the 
‘Visite de Noces’ be proper for ladies to see. Men generally reply 
with an air of modesty, that no woman who respects herself would go 
to see it. Capital puff!” exclaims M. Hostein, “they flock to it in 
crowds!” Not all, however. Not even all men. Men with a regard 
for “ becomingness” are warned by indignant French critics. The 
dramatic critic of the France thus vigorously speaks to the point: 
“We say it with regret, with sadness, in no other country, no other 
civilised city, in no other theatre of Europe, would the new piece of 
M. Dumas fils be possible, and we doubt whether there could be found 
elsewhere than in Paris a public who would applaud it even by mis- 
take. The ‘ Visite de Noces’ has obtained a striking and decided 
success ; so much the worse for the author and for us. If our tastes, 
if our sentiments, if our conscience be so perjured and perverted that 
we accept without repugnance and encourage with our cheers such 
pictures, we are truly en décadence.” Such is the judgment of the 
leading critics. One of them, indeed, tersely said, “the piece will have 
a success of indignation and money.” The public provided both, and 
the author accepted the latter. The women who were of his audience 
and were not indignant were of the same nature as those who listen 
to cases in our divorce courts. But the Lord Chamberlain is fally 
justified in refusing a licence to play French pieces which French 
critics have denounced as degrading to the moral and the national 
character. The only fault to be found is in the manner of the doing 
it; which in the Chamberlain’s servants takes a rude and boorish 
expression. Meanwhile, let us remark that the attention of the Lord 
Chamberlain might well be directed to other matters under his control. 
If a fire, some night, break out in a crowded theatre (where, every 
night, there is imminent peril) he will be asked if he had officially 
done all in his power to prevent such a calamity. And if he were to 
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put restraint on the performances of certain licenced places of amuse- 
ment, husseydom might deplore it, but there would be one danger the 
less for young men for whose especial degradation these entertain- 
ments seem at present to be permitted. While this matter is being 
thought of, a study of that old-fashioned book ‘The Elegant Letter- 
Writer,’ would perhaps improve the style of the Chamberlain’s subs, 
and would not be lost on certain young gentlemen of Oxford. 

If not among the eccentricities—at least among the marvels of 
modern French-actress life—may be considered the highly dramatic 
entertainments given by some of these ladies in their own homes. 

Like the historical tallow-chandler, who, after retiring from busi- 
ness, went down to the old manufactory on melting days, the actor, 
generally speaking, never gets altogether out of his profession. Some 
who retire give “readings,” or return periodically to the stage, after 
no end of “ final farewells” for positively the last time, and nothing 
is more common than to see concert singers (on holiday) at concerts. 
French actresses have been especially addicted to keeping to their 
vocation, even in their amusements. If they are not at the theatre 
they have private theatricals at home; and, if not private theatricals, 
at least what comes next to them, or most nearly resembles them. 

In the grand old days of the uninterrupted line of French actresses 
there was a Mdlle. Duthé, who was first in the second line of accom- 
plished players. She was of the time of, and often a substitute for, 
Malle. Clairon. The latter was never off the stage. She was always 
acting. When she was released from Fort l’Evéque, where she had 
been imprisoned for refusing to act with Dubois, whom she considered 
as a disgrace to the profession, Clairon said to a bevy of actresses in 
her heroic way, “The King may take my life, or my property, but 
not my honour!” ‘No, dear,” responded the audacious Sophie 
Arnould, “certainly not. Where there is nothing, the King loses 
his rights!” Mdlle. Duthé belonged to these always-acting ac- 
tresses. She is the first on record who gave a bal costumé—a ball 
to which every guest was to come in a theatrical or fancy dress. 
This was bringing amateur acting into the ball-room. The invitation 
included the entire company of the Théatre Frangais, every one of 
whom came in a tragedy suit. The non-professionals, authors, artists, 
abbés, noblesse, and gentilshommes, also donned character dresses ; and 
ball and supper constituted a wonderful success. An entertainment 
similar to the above was given when Louis Philippe was king, by 
Malle. Georges, the great tragédienne. All who were illustrious in 
literature, fine arts, diplomacy, and so forth, elbowed one another in 
the actress’s suite of splendid rooms. Théophile Gautier, we are told, 
figured as an incroyable, Jules Janin as a Natchez Indian, and 
Victor Hugo, who now takes the “ Radical” parts, was present ev 
Palicare. But the most striking of what may be called these amateur 
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theatrical balls was given last April by M. and Mdme. Judie, or 
rather by the latter, in the name of both. According to the Paris 
Journal, such things are easily done—if you are able to do them. 
If you have an exquisitely arranged house, though small, you may 
get three hundred dancers into it with facility. You have only, if 
your house is in France, to send for Belloir, who will clap a glass 
cover to your court-yard, lay carpets here, hang tapestry there, 
place mirrors right and left from floor to ceiling, and scatter flowers 
and chandeliers everywhere, and the thing is done—particularly if 
you have an account at your bankers. Something like this was done 
on the night of Saturday, the 19th of April, 1873, when “ La Rosiere 
dici” invited her guests to come in theatrical array to her ball, 
which was to begin at midnight. According to the descriptions of 
this spring festival, which were circulated by oral or printed report, 
not every one was invited who would fain have been there. The 
select company numbered the choicest of the celebrities of the stage, 
art, and literature (with few exceptions), and therefore the “go” and 
the gaiety of the féte never paused for a single instant. 


“As for the costumes,” says Jehan Valter, “they who did not see the 
picturesque, strange, and fantastic composition, have never seen anything. 
Never was coachman so perfect a coachman as Grénier. Never was 
waggoner more waggoner than Grévin. Moreover, there were peasants 
from every quarter of the world, of every colour, and of every age. There 
were stout market porters, incroyables, jockeys, brigands, waltzing, schot- 
tisching, and mazourka-ing; for the dance went fast and furious on that 
memorable evening (or rather, Sunday morning). And no wonder, for 
among the ladies were Madame Judic, in the costume of a village bride; 
with Mesdames Moissier, Gabrielle Gautier, Massart, and Gérandon, as the 
bridesmaids, Alice Regnault was a chitelaine of the medieval period. 
Hielbron and Damain” (the latter, the younger of the sister actresses of 
that name, who played so charmingly little conversational pieces in 
English drawing-rooms during the Franco-German war,) “ were country 
lasses; and, among others, were Blanche D’Antigny, Debreux, Léontine 
Spelier, Esther David, Gournay, &c., &c.—in short, all the young and pretty 
actresses of the capital were present. At four o’clock in the morning a 
splendid supper brought all the guests together, after which dancing was 
resumed till seven. The festival terminated by the serving of a soupe @ 
Poignon & la paysanne ; this stirrup-cup of rustic onion soup was presented 
in little bowls, with a wooden spoon in each! The sun had been up a very 
long time before the last of the dancers, loth to depart, had entered their 
carriages on their way home.” 


Such is the newest form in which theatrical celebrities get up and 
enjoy costume-balls after their fashion. 

One eccentric matter little understood in this country is co-operation, 
or collaboration, in the production of French pieces. There is an old 
story of an ambitious gentleman offering M. Scribe many thousand 


francs to be permitted to have his name associated with that of 
VOL, XLI, T 
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M. Scribe, as joint authors of a piece by the former, of which the ambitious 
gentleman was to be allowed to write a line, to save his honour. Scribe 
wrote in reply that it was against Scripture to yoke together a horse 
and anass. “I should like to know,” asked the gentleman, “ what 
right you have to call me a horse?” This showed that the gentleman 
had wit enough to become a partner in a dramatic manufactory. 
Indeed, much less than wit—a mere idea, is sufficient to qualify a junior 
partner. The historian of ‘La Collaboration au Théatre,’ M. Goizot, 
states that a young provincial once called on Scribe with a letter of 
introduction and a little comedy, in manuscript. Scribe talked with 
him, promised to read the piece, and civilly dismissed him. The pro- 
vincial youth returned au pays, hoped, waited, and despaired ; finally, 
at the end of a year, he went up to Paris, and again called on M. 
Scribe. With difficulty, the dramatist recognised him; with more 
difficulty could he recollect the manuscript to which his visitor referred, 
but after consulting a note-book, he took out a manuscript vaudeville 
of his own and proposed to read it to his visitor. It was that of his 
popular piece ‘ La Chanoinesse.’ The visitor submitted, but he became 
delighted as he listened. The reading over, he ventured to refer to his 
own manuscript. “I have just read it to you,” said Scribe, “ with my 
additions. Your copy had an idea in it; ideas are to me everything. 
I have made use of yours; and you and I are authors of ‘La Cha- 
noinesse.’ ”’ 

Collaboration rarely enables us to see the share of each author in the 
work. The bouquet we fling to a successful pair is smelt at by both. The 
lately deceased Mr. P. Lébrun made the reception speech when M. Emile 
Augier was admitted to one of the forty seats of the French Academy. 
There was a spice of sarcasm in the following words addressed to one 
of the two authors of ‘ Le Gendre de M. Poirier : “ What is your por- 
tion therein? and are we not welcoming, not only yourself, to the 
Academy, but also your collaborateur and friend?” The fact is that 
in the highest class of co-operative work the work itself is founded on 
a single thought. The thought is discussed through all its conse- 
quences, till the moment for giving it dramatic action arrives, and 
then the pens pursue their allotted work. There is, however, another 
method. MM. Legouvé and Prosper Dinaux wrote their drama of 
‘Louise de Lignerolles’ in this way. The two authors sat face to 
face at the same table, and each wrote the first act. The two results 
were read, compared, and finally, out of what was considered the best 
work in the two, a new act was selected with some new writing in 
addition. Thus three acts were really constructed to build up one. 
This ponderous method is not followed by many writers. Indeed, how 
some co-operative dramatists work is beyond conjecture. A vaudeville 
in one act sometimes has four authors; indeed, several of these single 
act pieces have been advertised as the work of a dozen; in one case, 
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according to M. Goizot, of siateen authors; who probably chatted 
laughed, drank, and smoked the piece into existence, at a café; and 
the piece becoming a reality, the whole company of revellers were 
named as the many fathers of that minute bantling. 

Undoubtedly the most marvellous example of dramatic eccentricity 
that was ever put upon record is the one which tells us of a regular 
performance by professional actors in a public theatre, before an ordi- 
nary audience, who had extraordinary interest in the drama. The 
locality was in Paris, in the old theatre of the Porte Saint-Martin. 
The piece was the famous melodrama, ‘La Pie Voleuse,’ on which 
Rossini founded ‘La Gazza Ladra,’ and which, under the name of 
‘The Maid and the Magpie,’ afforded such a triumph to Miss Kelly 
as that lady may remember with pride; for we believe that most 
accomplished and most natural of all actresses still survives—or was 
surviving very lately—with two colleagues at least of the olden time, 
Mrs. W. West and Miss Love. When ‘La Pie Voleuse’ was being 
acted at the above-named French theatre, the allied armies had invaded 
France; a portion of the invading force had entered Paris. The cir- 
cumstance now to be related is best told on French authority. An 
English writer might almost be suspected of calumniating the French 
people by narrating such an incident, unsupported by reference to the 
source from which he derived it. We take it from one of the many 
dramatic feudlletons of M. Paul Foucher, an author of several French 
plays, a critic of French players and play-writers, and a relative, by 
marriage, to M. Victor Hugo. This is what M. Paul Foucher tells us: 
“On the evening of the second entry of the foreign armies into Paris, 
the popular melodrama, ‘La Pie Voleuse,’ was being acted at the Porte 
Saint-Martin. There was one thousand eight hundred francs in the 
house, which at that time was considered a handsome receipt. During 
the performance the doors were closed, because the rumbling noise of 
the cannon, rolling over the stones, interrupted the interest of the 
dialogue, and it rendered impossible the sympathetic attention of 
the audience.” Frenchmen there were who were ashamed of this 
heartless indifference for the national tragedy. Villemot was disgusted 
at this elasticity of the Parisian spirit, and he added to his rebuke 
these remarkable words: “I take pleasure in hoping that we may 
never again be subjected to the same trial, and that, in any case, we 
we may bear it in a more dignified fashion.” How Paris bore it, 
when the terrible event again occurred, is too well known to be 
retold; but the incident of ‘La Pie Voleuse’ is perhaps the most 
eccentric of the examples of dramatic and popular eccentricity to be 
found in the annals of the French stage. 
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Cuapter XIX, 
THE SLASHER. 


But before Maxwell could interfere, Perigord had got himself’ out of 
the supper-room, and was intent only on identifying the stranger 
whose voice he heard in altercation—perhaps I should rather say, in 
explanation—with the General at the top of the stairs. Our young 
gentleman, excited by lights, wine, music, and, as he considered, 
unparalleled social success, felt his faculties sharpened, his energies 
aroused, and longed only for an adventure that should bring them all 
into play. Where had he heard that voice? Like an inspiration it 
flashed upon him. In spite of fair-haired wig, stoop, and spectacles, 
this was the man who had been hanging about Lexley’s parsonage 
the day before his wife’s disappearance, this was the man who had 
spoken to Mrs. Lexley at the gate when she left her home. With 
considerable presence of mind the youth pounced on Mr. Dorimer in 
the entrance-hall, now thronged with guests waiting for their car- 
riages, and shook him frankly by the hand. Delancy—we may as 
well call him henceforth by his right name—seized the opportunity 
with characteristic promptitude, pleased to show that he was known 
to one person, at least, in all that assemblage, and walked into the 
street arm-in-arm with his young friend at the moment Horace Max- 
well came out of the supper-room, where he had been searching for 
the late Etonian, in obedience to Miss Dennison’s commands. 

He had brought no overcoat, his hat was under his arm; he gave 
chase without delay, determined to keep the young gentleman in 
sight and extricate him, if necessary, from the toils of a sharper, 
shrewdly suspecting this uninvited guest to be one of that fraternity 
for whose sustenance fools seem especially provided. He followed at 
a prudent distance, and smiled to observe with what a show of inti- 
macy they walked together arm-in-arm. 

“ Will you ‘smoke ?” said Delancy, proffering a case full of large 
high-flavoured cigars. “No? Quite right. Bad habit for a young 
man. I’ve knocked about so much myself in all sorts of climates 
that I couldn’t do without it. If you like to try one, you won't find 
these very strong.” 

Young Perigord, who, I am sorry to say, smoked a mixture of 
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nigger-head and cavendish in private, resented the imputation of 
squeamishness by accepting what he was pleased to call “a roofer,” 
and, after a dozen puffs, began to think his new friend not such a bad 
fellow after all, resolving the while to finish his adventure, as he would 
his cigar, to the bitter end. 

I knew you directly you came down,” said he, “though you've a 
different kind of thatch on to-night, and you had no goggles when I 
saw you in the country. I say, we didn’t think then we should ever 
meet at such a swell place as that,”—indicating by a backward jerk 
of his head the house they had left, from which the notes of harp and 
fiddle still reached their ears, while shadows flitted across its window- 
blinds, bobbing up and down in harmony with the strains. 

Delancy glanced sharply at him, wondering how much he would 
swallow. 

“The fact is,” he answered, “I’m obliged to go about in different 
disguises. I don’t mind telling you. It’s quite unnecessary in society 
like that we have just quitted, but my life would not be safe if I was 
recognised in the streets. Iam here on a business of secret diplo- 
macy, and I have had a hint that the Internationalists are looking 
after me. You know what that means !” 

He drew his hand across his throat, and gathered from Perigord’s 
interested face that he had not miscalculated his young friend’s powers 
of deglutition. 

“You should have called at our place when you were in the neigh- 
bourhood,” continued the latter, fishing, as it seemed, for further 
information. “ Lexley is a capital fellow, and we could have shown 
you some good cricket. Besides, you know Mrs. Lexley, don’t 
you ?” 

“TI never make half-confidences,” replied the other, turning his 
cigar thoughtfully between finger and thumb. “I am safe with you, 
but of course this is in strict confidence as between gentlemen. I do 
know Mrs. Lexley. I have known her a long time. The Reds 
threatened her too. It was to warn her I went down there. In 
a few weeks the danger will have blown over, but at present she is in 
hiding—close hiding. I do not even know where she is myself.” 

It was the only word of truth he had spoken in the whole inter- 
view, and the only one perhaps the other did not quite believe. 
Perigord pondered. The adventure, the disclosures, the man himself, 
all were interesting to the last degree. He must see more before he 
parted with him of this mysterious individual, so calm, so undefeated, 
though he had just been virtually turned out of a ball-room, and wore 
a light wig with spectacles because agents of the Red Republic were 
thirsting for his blood. 

“Tam deuced hungry !” exclaimed the young gentleman, throwing 
away the end of his cigar, and chinking two or three sovereigns in his 
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waistcoat-pocket. “Can't we get some supper somewhere? I have 
lots of money. Yow call; IU pay.” 

The other laughed. “I don’t know London very well,” said he, 
“but there used to be a place near here where one could get a lobster 
and a bottle of champagne at any hour of the day or night.” 

They had drifted, as it were, insensibly along Piccadilly, and had 
reached the neighbourhood of Leicester Square. Horace Maxwell, 
following with cautious steps, saw them turn into and out of a narrow 
street, cross an alley, and disappear through a door that swung open 
for all who desired to enter. 

He determined to wait a few minutes before he presented himself, 
but remained at a short distance carefully on the watch. A policeman 
turned his bull’s-eye on him, and continued his beat. Everything was 
orderly and quiet outside. Everything seemed equally well conducted 
within. 

If Delancey, as his manner inferred, was a perfect stranger, the 
waiter deserved infinite credit for the rapidity with which he brought 
champagne and shell-fish on a clean napkin-covered tray, even before 
these refreshments were ordered. The billiard-marker in the next 
room, too, must have had some intuitive sense that detected the arrival 
of a proficient in his favourite game, to exclaim triumphantly, “ Here’s 
a gent as will give it, Captain!” And the person so denominated—an 
ill-favoured reprobate in yesterday’s shirt-sleeves, ragged whiskers and 
a profusion of Mosaic gold—must have been strangely wanting in 
confidence to withdraw so readily his offer of playing any man in the 
room for a sovereign who would allow him five in a game of fifty up ; 
while two or three gentlemen of equally unprepossessing exterior 
winked at each other, no doubt from weakness of eyesight or the force 
of a bad habit. 

From the table at which Delancy sat with his young acquaintance 
the billiard-players could be seen through an open door passing to and 
fro in the enjoyment of that delightful pastime. Perigord, who drank 
a tumbler of vile champagne with a zest the elder man could not but 
admire, began to fidget in his chair long before the lobster was 
finished. 

“Hang it! let’s have a game,” said he. “I don’t know your form, 
but I'll play you even, and the loser shall pay for supper.” 

Now in a nature like Delancy’s the predatory instincts are never 
dormant. He was a swindler, he was a sharper, a man of extraor- 
dinary cunning, shifts and resources, but he was also a gambler to 
the backbone. He would play for hundreds if he could afford it, 
but was no less greedy for pounds, shillings, and even pence. He 
would have cheated a schoolboy out of his marbles no less eagerly 
than a duke out of his acres. All the rapacity of his character 
had been roused by the mere chink of two or three sovereigns in 
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Perigord’s waistcoat-pocket, and he could no more resist his longing 
to possess them than a hawk can help tearing the prey she has struck 
down. 

But the hawk is unwilling to share with other hawks, and Delancy 
had no idea of allowing his pigeon to be despoiled ever so little 
by birds of his own feather. 

“Billiards,” he observed, tapping thoughtfully on a lobster’s claw. 
“Tt wouldn’t be quite fair. Few men can give me odds at billiards. 
I had rather play some game of chance, if you won’t allow me to con- 
sider you my guest. Something like heads or tails, odd and even. 
What do you say to beggar-my-neighbour ?” 

“Too childish !” exclaimed Perigord, indignantly. 

“ Blind hookey ; lansquenet ; monté,” continued the other. “No. 
All these require a certain number of players. I can think of nothing 
but écarté. 

“Tl play you at écarté,” said the lad, who considered himself 
exceedingly skilful in that game. “Play you for the price of 
our supper, and the winner shall stand brandy-and-soda for two. 
Here, waiter, bring a pack of cards.” 

“ Hush!” exclaimed Delancy. “This is not a club, and I dare say 
they would be puzzled to find such a thing in the house.” 

But while he spoke the waiter had put them on the table. 

One of the unprepossessing gentlemen, peering through the door, 
nudged another unprepossessing gentleman, and laughed. 

“The Slasher’s still on the same lay,” he whispered. “It’s the old 
story. He has caught a green one to-night ; green as grass.” 

“Green be hanged!” was the reply. “He's too simple by half. 
More likely a bonnet than a flat.” 

“ You never know what the Slasher is up to,” said the first speaker 
in a tone of admiration. “ Now, who’s this chap? He looks like a 
real swell. ‘This must be a pal of the Slasher’s who stands in.” 

The last observation was elicited by the appearance of Horaee 
Maxwell, who now walked in with perfect equanimity, ordered a 
brandy-and-soda, crossed over to the table at which the écarté players 
were seated, and while he studied Delancy’s face, figure, and general 
appearance, narrowly watched the progress of the game. 

The Slasher, as they calfed him, from the scar on his left hand, sat 
with his back against the wall. He had played écarté too often 
in doubtful company to permit the overlooking of his cards by a 
bystander. Horace, therefore, posted himself behind Perigord, who, 
wholly unconscious of his presence, continued his amusement, playing 
with fair average skill and that extraordinary luck which so often 
attends the gambling ventures of the young. 

Delancy, frowned on by Fortune, had recourse to Arti—a mistress, 
who never fails her suitors, and who, though she must be wooed with 
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untiring perseverance, won at last, is won for ever. At the third 
game, he dealt, and turned the king. 

“ Hold!” exclaimed Horace, in a loud voice, that startled the 
billiard-players. “Stop the game. You're cheating, sir, and my 
friend shall not pay !” 

Delancy, little moved by the familiar accusation, threw all the cards 
in a heap, to the middle of the table. 

“* Who the are you, sir?” said he. “ And what do you want 
here ?” 

Perigord, recognising Maxwell and wondering how he got there, 
looked from one to the other, in helpless astonishment. 

“ Never mind who J am,” returned Horace, buttoning up his coat 
fora row. ‘“ Who you are, is more to the purpose. You cheatad. 
I'll swear! My friend shall no¢ pay, as I said before, and the sooner 
he comes out of this with me, the better for you and your con- 
federates !” 

“ What do you mean by ‘hat, sir?” exclaimed the Captain, as he 
was called, swaggering into the room, with the other billiard-players. 
“ You're no gentleman, you ain’t! and—and—I’d knock your ugly 
head off for half a farthing.” 

The Captain was obviously considered the champion and bully of 
the party; but there might be detected a quaver in his voice, that 
belied the warlike tendency of his denunciations. 

“ Get your hat,” said Maxwell to his young friend, whose name, 
however, he carefully abstained from pronouncing—“ button up your 
pockets, and come with me. As for this gentleman, in a dirty shirt,” 
he added, turning fiercely on the Captain, who retreated a step, “ if 
he wants to knock my head off, he had better try. Perhaps he will 
find it rather an unpleasant job.” 

“ This low and vulgar abuse is nothing to the purpose,” interposed 
Delancey, whose presence of mind had not the least forsaken him, and 
who spoke in the bland accents he had learned to consider as the tone 
of good society. “ This is a matter, it is impossible to overlook, but 
that cannot be settled to-night. You have made an accusation against 
me, sir, that no gentleman can submit to—as unjustifiable as it is 
impossible to substantiate. The affair cannot rest here, and you will, 
of course, furnish me with your name.” 

He turned to him while he spoke, with an air that had almost 
caused Horace to disbelieve the evidence of his own senses, but for 
young Perigord, who, not deficient in mother-wit, had now gained 
time for reflection. 

“ There’s something queer about this fellow,” he whispered ; “ the 
General kicked him out of his house not an hour ago, and he’s got a 
wig on to look like somebody else !” . 

“Name!” repeated Horace, in high disdain. “ You infernal 
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scoundrel! If I did right, I should give you in charge at once to the 
policeman outside. He'll get you before long, I’ll take my oath. 
Stand back, there, and let me pass! You will have it, will you? 
Take it, then!” 

With that, straight from the shoulder, he gave the Captain one 
between the eyes, that cut his own knuckles to the bone, and dropped 
the bully where he stood. Running his arm through Perigord’s, he 
hurried the boy downstairs, and in half a minute both were breathing 
freely in the street. 

The Captain was in no hurry to get up. Pushed forward, though 
exceeding loth, by his backers, he had put himself into a posture of 
offence, little thinking his opponent would join battle sc readily ; and 
having felt the weight of that opponent’s hand, he wisely lay still, so 
long as there was a chance of the punishment being repeated. It was 
nq till the late visitor’s footsteps died away that he lifted his head 
and began to stir. His friends applied a tumbler of brandy-and-water 
to his lips; he emptied it at a draught, sat on end, and looked about 
him. The marker burst out laughing, and the fallen man, rising to 
his feet with a sullen shake, addressed himself to Delancy. 

“ Slasher,” said he, “ you’ve not done good business to-night. It 
seems to me, we have had six to five the worst of it.” 

“ You have,” returned the other, good-humouredly. “ Nobody 
pitched into me. The young one staked and paid honourable! Three 
sovereigns isn’t much, but it’s better than a poke in the eye with a 
sharp stick. This has been a fatiguing day. What say you, gentle- 
men? Let us shut-up shop and make everything snug for the night. 
I'll stand a bowl of punch and cigars all round.” 

Such a proposal could not but meet with general assent. Even the 
Captain forgot his damaged beauty, and the party, drawing their chairs 
together, prepared to enjoy the small hours in the way that pleased 
them best. 

“ What on earth induced you to go to such a place as that ?” was 
the first question Maxwell asked the lad, whom he still held by the 
arm, as they emerged on the open space of Leicester Square. “I 
never saw such a den of thieves in my life. Why those fellows would 
have thought nothing of hocussing your liquor, turning your pockets 
inside out, and perhaps lending you a heave over one of the bridges, 
if they thought you would be troublesome when you came to your- 
self, You've had a squeak, young man; don’t go so near the edge 
again !” 

“T believe I have,” answered the other, much delighted with the 
perilous nature of his late experience. “ But I had often heard fellows 
talk of London night-houses, and I wanted to know what they were 
like. I never can resist a chance of seeing life.” 

“ Of seeing death, you mean,” answered Horace. “I can’t conceive 
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. a better chance of being robbed and murdered. It’s lucky I came in 
when I did.” 

“You're a good fellow,” answered Perigord, “ and a deuced hard 
hitter for an eleven-stone man. He was just in distance, wasn’t he ? 
I never saw a fellow go down so plumb! But how long had you been 
there, and what made you come? I didn’t know you were in the 
room till just before the row.” 

Horace explained how Miss Dennison had requested that he would 
keep an eye on her young friend, dwelling with unnecessary prolixity 
on the kindliness, good sense, and other angelic qualities of this 
incomparable young lady. 

“When I saw you go away arm-in-arm with that awful snob,” 
he concluded, “I thought you had taken leave of your senses, 
and it was time for your friends to interfere. However, it’s all 
right now, though I think you must admit we are deuced well out 
of it.” 

“T have not half thanked you,” replied the other. “I’m not good 
at thanking fellows; but I won’t forget if I live toa hundred. I 
wonder if I shall ever be able to do something for you in return.” 

“Will you do what I ask you now?” said the other. ‘Let me 
take you to your own door, and promise me you will go straight to 
bed. Have you a latch-key ?” 

But the young gentleman had not got a latch-key, old Perigord 
holding that the possession of such an instrument might lead his 
son into bad company and many temptations; so a sleepy butler had 
to be aroused, who scanned his young master narrowly while he let 
him in, wondering, perhaps, that any free agent should go to bed so 
decently sober. 

“ Good-night, young one,” said Maxwell, when they parted. “ Mind 
you put your candle out. And, I say, don’t go to any more of these 
night-houses—you mightn’t get off so easily another time.” 

Then he jumped into a cab and drove to his own night-house, an 
exceedingly pleasant resort at no great distance from Pall Mall, 
where from midnight till about 2 a.m. he was sure to find kind looks, 
hearty greetings, pleasant acquaintances, and familiar friends. 


CuHaptEerR XX. 


A NIGHT-HOUSE. 


Tue resort Maxwell affected, though in many respects comfortable 
and even commodious, can bear no comparison in size and magnifi- 
cence with those spacious clubs, which are nevertheless deserted for 
its attractions. On a hot night—and nights are sometimes very hot 
in St. James's Street towards the close of the London season—it 
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disgorges its members so freely that these may be seen thronging the 
entrance, and even overflowing the narrow street into the thorough- 
fare it joins. Emerging from his cab, Horace found himself in the 
centre of a familiar group who greeted him with less ceremony than 
welcome, lavishing no small measure of that sprightly conversation 
young people call “chaff,” while carrying lighted cigars in their 
mouths and beakers of cooling drinks in their hands. 

“ Why, here’s Horace!” exclaimed the youngest of the party, a 
beardless champion belonging to the Household Brigade, with the 
frame of a child, the courage of a lion, and the audacity of a Queen’s . 
Counsel. ‘ Horace—coat torn, hand tied up! having skedaddled, no 
doubt, from the fight, like his Roman namesake, and left his shield 
behind him, wisely but not well.” 

“What do you know about shields, you little beggar!” was the 
reply. “I could cover the whole of your body with my flat hat.” 

“Flat hat, or hat belonging to a flat,” retorted the other; “it 
might then protect some small allowance of brains which it has never 
done yet. Buta truce to this fooling, Horatius Flaccus. Stow your 
chaff, and give an account of yourself. If sober, tell us all about it. 
If drunk, go home, and go to bed.” 

“Don’t bother,” answered Maxwell. “There's no story to tell; 
and if there was I couldn’t speak till I have had a drink.” 

“Drink to me only with thine eyes, and I will wink with mine,” 
sang the tiny soldier in an exceedingly sweet voice, putting his own 
beaker of gin-sling to the other’s lips, who half emptied it at a 
draught. “Is it cooling? is it refreshing? Does it cut all the way 
down like a saw? Speak now, and stick to the unvarnished man of 
brute force and ungovernable passions. You've been fighting like 
blazes, and you've been licked like fun.” 

“You'll be licked like fun yourself,’ answered Horace, laughing, 
“if you won’t hold your tongue and give the others a chance. No, 
I did think I should have had to fight once to-night, only fortunately 
for me, my man wouldn’t stand up.” 

“Then you must have hot him when he was down !” said the other, 
pointing to stains of blood on the handkerchief Maxwell had bound 
round his hand. ‘‘ Quite right, Horatius—safe, prudent, and effectual, 
if un-English. Thus, I am convinced, did your namesake keep the 


bridge so well 
“In the brave days of old.” 


“Stop that noisy little beggar’s mouth with a cigar, somebody,” 
said a stout, goodnatured-looking man joining the group. “ Let's 
hear all about it, Horace. Did you drop into a general scrimmage, 
or what? Was it a rough-and-tumble, or a regular set-to ?” 

Maxwell had now got an audience in and about the porch, to whom, 
nothing loth, he detailed his night’s adventure. Everybody likes to 
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be the hero of the hour, and a man who tells his own story must be 
a bad narrator, if he cannot, at least, convey by implication, the 
fearlessness of his conduct and general nobility of his nature. I do 
not suppose Sinbad ever told his audience what a funk he was in 
when the Roc carried him high in air over the Valley of Diamonds, 
or allowed them to suppose he was in any way over-mastered by the 
Old Man of the Sea, and couldn’t have kicked him off whenever he 
pleased! Nobody can see his own face except in a glass. Nobody 
can judge of his own character, but as it is reflected in its effect on 
his neighbours. To gain the highest opinion of a man, it is only 
necessary to read his autobiography, and if my friends would think 
well of me, they have but to appraise me at the value I set upon 
myself. 

So Horace, with many interruptions, detailed his own doings 
throughout the evening, touching on the incident that had disturbed 
the propriety of Mrs. Pike’s ball. 

When he arrived at the mention of that festivity, Percy Mortimer, 
cigar in mouth and tumbler in hand like the rest, joined the circle 
from within, as did also our friend Captain Nokes, on leave from Mid- 
dleton, between returns. These gentlemen listened in profound 
silence—Percy, because he seemed a little out of spirits; Nokes, be- 
cause no man acted more conscientiously up to the spirit of that 
Eastern proverb, which declares “Speech is silver, but truly silence is 
gold!” 

Not so the young Guardsman, who exclaimed, “ Why, that’s the 
chap we turned out of Hurlingham, who said he had been asked by 
the Peruvian Minister! A good-looking bad-looking fellow, wasn’t 
he—with dark hair, and an eye like a hawk ?”. 

“That’s not my man,” answered Horace. ‘I don’t know what 
his eyes were like, for he wore spectacles, but he seemed to look pretty 
sharp out of them! And his hair was as light as yours. He might 
have been your elder brother, only he was twice as big, not half so 
noisy, and much better behaved.” 

“That's impossible!” returned the other. “You have now de- 
stroyed your last hold on our credulity. After such a statement 
nobody will believe another word!” 

“When the General turned him out,” continued Maxwell — he 
never moved a muscle of his countenance—“I thought then it was 
really a mistake. There was something of the Yankee, too, in his 
accent, and I made up my mind he was an American gentleman 
who had come to the wrong house. I am satisfied now that he is 
a sharper of the highest calibre.” 

“So am I,” observed Percy Mortimer. “T’ll tell you why after- 
wards. Go on.” 

Horace continued. 
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“Qld Pike, who is as good a fellow as ever stepped, was quite de- 
ceived by the man’s manner, and apologised freely; but a young 
fellow named Perigord, a capital boy not long from Eton, smelt a 
rat, and followed him out of the house, I suppose, to see that he 
didn’t make away with the spoons.” 

“Bravo, Pieman!” interrupted the small soldier. “Perigord was 
my fag—I taught him all he knows.” 

“T followed the young one, to see he didn’t get into mischief,” 
proceeded Horace, “and ran the couple to ground in a queer billiard- 
playing kind of place—No. 994, Cheap Street, Haricot Lane. I 
had plenty of time to learn the address, for I waited outside ten 
minutes and more, considering the next move.” 

“Funking, no doubt,” said his small tormentor. ‘Go on, Horace, 
the more you looked at it the less you liked it, 1’ll take my oath.” 

“JT blundered on, at any rate,” replied the other, “and found this 
young beggar, fresh from Eton, settled down to écarté. Ecarté, if 
you please! with my friend in the epectacles! I need not say I 
watched him pretty closely and he showed no inclination whatever to 
play on the square. It’s an old joke enough, but I never saw a 
fellow pass the king so well. He did it while he sneezed, and I don’t 
believe, though I was watching, I could have detected the action but 
for a scar on his left hand, that I couldn’t keep my eyes off. A deuced 
ugly seam it was, from the knuckles right up to the wrist.” 

“That's the man!” muttered Percy Mortimer. “What fools the 
cleverest of these scoundrels are !” 

Nokes, listening attentively, removed the cigar from his mouth and 
emitted a volume of smoke. Nothing more. 

“When he marked the king it was my turn,” continued Horace. 
“T told him he was a thief; and that brought his ‘ pals’ upon me. I 
told them they were all thieves, and I might as well have saved my 
breath for they must have known it before. One chap tried to cut up 
rough, and butted his stupid head against my knuckles. Hang him! 
he has taken all the skin off! There was a good deal of bad lan- 
guage, but not much of a scrimmage, and I brought my man out 
only three sovereigns the worse, gave him some good advice, saw him 
safe home, and came on here. This is a long story. Let us talk of 
something else. Nokes, my boy, how does the world go on at Mid- 
dleton ?’ 

But Captain Nokes, wrapped in profound silence, had disappeared 
from the circle, and was already bowling along Pall Mall in a cab, on 
his way to Scotland Yard. 

“ Let’s walk home,” said Percy Mortimer, running his arm through 
Maxwell’s as they emerged in the fresh air; “I sent my brougham 
away when I came here. It’s a fine night, or rather morning—and 
look here, old fellow, I’ve got something to say to you.” 
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“ Now for it,” thought his friend, “he’s engaged !—he’s going to 
tell me so. Good-bye, Annie. Perhaps he'll ask me to be his best 
man.” 

But it is only justice to say that he resolved to bear the trial with- 
out wincing, and honestly from his heart to congratulate the man he 
liked, on winning from him the woman he loved. 

Percy's manner, however, was anything but that of a successful 
suitor. It was impossible for one so sleek, composed, and self-con- 
tained, to look really disturbed, but he seemed about as much ruffled 
as does a well-groomed horse, when its coat stares in an east wind. 

“T never thought that scoundrel would come to England again,” 
he began; whereat Horace, with his thoughts fixed on Annie 
Dennison, started in surprise. ‘‘ But your description is quite enough 
for me. The man who tried to rob young Perigord to-night is a 
sharper I’ve known for years. I am ashamed to say he did me out of 
seven hundred pounds at a sitting by the very trick you detected so 
cleverly. I wasn’t sure till you described his hand. Shall I tell you 
how he came by that scar? He was playing cards at San Francisco 
with a clean, close-shaved, sharp-featured man, who looked like a cross 
between a steeple-chase jockey and a Methodist parson, but was really 
what is called ‘a sportsman’ in the States—a fellow who will play 
with and cheat you at any game you like to mention. Seeing it was 
a case of diamond cut diamond, with a heavy stake on, our friend 
had made up his mind to win, right or wrong. He had kept a card 
up his sleeve, which at the critical moment he concealed under his left 
hand, stretched carelessly on the table. The game went on, and his 
hand never moved from its place. Suddenly there rose a scream of 
pain, an oath, and a rush of all the company towards the players. 
Blood was spouting over the cards, and our friend’s hand was nailed 
to the table by the blade of a bowie-knife, its haft still quivering from 
the force with which the steel had been driven through flesh and 
tendons and pasteboard, into the wood. ‘If the ace of spades ain’t 
sticking on my toothpick when you take it out,’ said the sportsman, 
‘you shall do as much by me. If it is, you’re a bloody cheat, you are ! 
and it’s no more than you deserve!’ The ace of spades was transfixed 
by the bowie-knife, and everybody said the cruel, quiet, clean-shaved 
man had done right. Long before this I had dropped the swindler’s 
acquaintance, but I could not leave him in a foreign town to die of 
lock-jaw, as seemed highly probable. I sent for a doctor, had him 
taken care of, and his wife nursed him patiently till he got well. 
Very soon after they were separated. She was a handsome resolute 
woman, to all appearance a thoroughbred lady. Why she ever mar- 
ried him, or how she could stand it so long as she did, often puzzled 
me exceedingly, for though I did not know her well I could detect in 
every word and gesture that she belonged to quite a different class 
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from her husband. The man’s name was Delancy. Can you guess, 
Horace, who his wife is ?” 

“Not Miss Blair !—not Mrs, Lexley!” exclaimed the other. “Good 
heavens, Percy! what a complication !” 

“It is a complication,” said Mortimer. “I had always understood 
the scoundrel was dead, and Mrs. Delancy free to marry again. Poor 
Lexley! he seemed foolishly fond of her. What a sword is hanging 
over his head !” 

“She has left him,” answered Horace, “and I suppose nobody in 
the world was ever so terribly cut up. I hear he’s been almost out of 
his mind.” 

“Left him!” repeated Percy, “ not to go back to this fellow ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the other, loth to betray the confidence 
Laura had reposed in him, but desiring above all things to ask his 
friend’s advice. ‘“ Don’t you think one ought to find out? Don’t you 
think one ought to tell Lexley? He's a dear friend, I can’t bear to 
think he is so miserable. Iam at my wit’send. What would you 
advise ?” 

Percy pondered for a few seconds, looking very grave and wise in 
the grey light of the summer morning, then he shook his head and 
delivered the following opinion : 

“T should wait. When in doubt what to do, he is a wise man who 
does nothing. In the moral as in the material world the negative 
force is strongest of all. Dead weight must win in the long run. 
Where a woman is concerned, as in the present case, nothing is really 
to be trusted but the chapter of accidents. So much the more reason 
for waiting, as old Dennison says, to see what turns up. The sex 
won't bear hurrying, I’ve always said so, and yet I believe I upset the 
apple-cart to-night solely by furious driving. Horace, I’ve something 
to tell you. Hang it! I wouldn’t tell it any fellow in the world but 
you!” 

“Out with it, old man!” said Maxwell, while his cheek turned a 
shade paler in the morning light. 

“You and I have each been in a scrimmage since dinner,” was the 
metaphor in which Mr. Mortimer thought well to convey his confi- 
dence. “You've given a facer, and I’ve had one. Do I look as if I 
had been knocked down? I feel like it. Will you believe it, Horace, 
I proposed to a woman not three hours ago and she refused me!” 

“Refused you!” Horace could not have added a word to save his 
life. 

“Asked her in so many words to be my wife, and she said ‘ No!’ as 
plain as I’m speaking now. It’s a deuced odd thing, unaccountable, 
and all that, but there’s no mistake about it. I will do Miss Den- 
nison the justice to say I think she knows her own mind.” 

So heavy was the weight taken off his heart that Horace felt as if 
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he must fly up into the air. Loyal to the last, however, he made 
shift to stammer out : 

“Tm ‘sorry for you, old fellow, at any rate; but won't you try 
again ?” 

Mortimer shook his head. “ Never allow a woman another shot,” 
said he. “She mightn’t miss with the second barrel. I believe the 
girl is quite right. She had my interest at heart, and perhaps I’m 
better off as I am.” 








